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Intercession for the Among the many passages in Old 


Testament Scripture that bring out 
the facts of our Savior’s suffering and 
death and their meaning for us, there is none that does it more effectively 
than the chapter from which our title is taken. 

Jesus is denied by a disciple who loves Him, betrayed by one who has 
lost that love, despised and rejected of men, a Man of sorrows and acquainted 
with the grief of being cast out by His own peculiar people, His own relatives 
and countrymen. We must hide our faces for a moment after viewing the 
horrors of the crown of thorns, of the scourge, of the long drawn-out agony 
of the cross. Then comes the prayer “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” Stricken, smitten, and afflicted, Jesus can still pray for those 
who are even now sinning against Him! Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friend. Yet our Savior laid down His life 
for His enemies. Willingly, gladly, He “made intercession for the transgressors.” 

Fellow transgressors, we who have often denied our Lord and sometimes 
betrayed Him, we who feel the guilt of the sins that were part of that burden 
that bore Him down, we who are altogether unworthy of His forgiveness and 
love, we who transgress His holy will daily — can we hope for His forgiveness, 
transgressors that we are? The voice of God’s Prophet is clear, He “made 
intercession for the transgressors.” Isaiah prophesied it. The enemies at the 
crucifixion experienced it. It is as true today as it was then. For me, a trans- 
gressor, He suffered all of this; for you and for me, fellow transgressors, 
He still makes loving intercession before His heavenly Father. A. K, 


Transgressors (Isaiah 53:12) 


Don’t Lose It All of us are anxious to keep things that are precious. The 
value of an object depends on a point of view we have 
with regard to it. We may lose something which has great worth in so far 
as it would benefit us, if our appreciations are warped. With that thought in 
mind, let us examine several aspects of Lutheran elementary education. 
Discipline. — The fastest way for a school to lose its reputation is to lose 
control of its children. The educational process is seriously interrupted when 
chaos is king. Lutheran schools for many years had a reputation for good 
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discipline. It will be confessed that some of the Prussian practices were such 
that they could not be condoned. However, we had to wait for classes of 
reasonable size to introduce the more democratic processes. The democratic 
way of life in a classroom is something which must be taught. It must be 
practiced diligently. It can be made to function. Remember, anarchy is not 
a substitute for despotism. Lutheran Education has embarked on a program 
of presenting several articles on discipline. One appeared in January. Others 
will be published in the near future. It is hoped that they will contribute to 
an improved appreciation of the merits of wholesome discipline and better 
techniques in maintaining it. 

Foreign Language. —In May, 1952, Earl James McGrath, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, said, “The United States is, whether we like it or not, 
in a position of world leadership. If it is to discharge its obligations wisely 
and well, our citizens must understand other peoples and other cultures. 
To gain such understanding many Americans must command a knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages. If children are to acquire language skills, 
our school system must provide opportunity beginning in the early grades 
for many children to study other tongues.” 

On January 15 and 16 a national conference to discuss the increasing 
demand for teaching foreign language in public elementary schools throughout 
the United States was held in Washington, D.C. McGrath stated that a revo- 
lution in language learning and teaching is brewing in the elementary schools 
of our country. 

Our Lutheran schools did teach a foreign language. During World War I 
and World War II they were accused of perpetuating a German Kultur. So — 
out it went. We may regret the move. Perhaps a foreign language supplement 
to the academic diet would be more wholesome than tap dancing or baton 
twirling. 

Athletics. — With improvement in facilities, a program of physical education 
will be an accepted practice. Lutheran schools have made considerable 
progress in that direction. However, there is the danger of overdeveloping 
that part of a school’s program which permits public demonstration. There is 
the temptation to sponsor interschool games with all the trimmings of collegiate 
contests. This practice is frowned upon by educators. Perhaps we should 
avoid the dangers associated with extremes. H.G. 


Subversives A great hue and cry has gone through the land. The hounds 
of investigation have bayed at the heels of Communist 
subversives. In some areas spies have been convicted of criminal activities 
and remanded to punishment. In New York some teachers have been dis- 
missed, others have left their teaching post to avoid answering questions about 
their Communist activities. Congressional investigations are getting under way. 
It is well for the government to bring evildoers to proper judgment. 
Other subversives besides Communists are at work — even in the Church. 
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First, there is the wolf in sheep’s clothing (Matt.7:15). He is the false 
prophet who is bringing two messages. His covering is supposed to say: 
“I am one of you. I believe what you believe. I want to help you achieve 
our common purpose. I am a part of your organization.” His second message, 
proclaimed by his words and actions, is opposed to his first. He is with us 
to obstruct and to destroy. His undercover purpose may be expressed in these 
words: “I am here to destroy your organization, you poor trusting fools. You 
are in my power. You will do what I say. I will lead you down a contrary 
road, a road of destruction before you know it. I want another power to 
triumph.” 

He is dangerous, watch him! 

Second, there is the devil’s dupe (Matt. 16:23). He is honest and above- 
board. He thinks he knows what is right. He is the trusted individual. He 
belongs to the inner circle. This gives him standing and his words, weight. 
Because he thinks he knows, he is not willing to listen to further advice. 
He destroys when he thinks he is building. He, like Peter, wants to prevent 
Jesus from going up to Jerusalem. He, like Peter, needs a sharp rebuke. 
He needs to be shown how he has become an obstructionist and how his 
obstruction will hinder God’s work. 

Third, there is the indifferent fellow who just does nothing. He belongs 
to a great uncommitted, undependable group. He waits for somebody else 
to do the work. He insists he has to be convinced. He can find a hundred 
excuses why he or the church should not do something now. He also has 
reasons why the present program is not acceptable. For him it is either too 
hot or too cold. It is either too early or too late. The wrong people are 
directing the program. The location is wrong. The preacher preaches too 
loud or not loud enough. The teacher is too strict or too lax. Always some- 
thing wrong! Like Festus (Acts 26:24), if Paul could argue just a little longer, 
Festus might be persuaded. In the meantime he drags his feet. He obstructs 
the progress of the Kingdom. 

May we suggest the advice of an old farmer for all these subversives? 
He said, “When you work for a man, work for him.” Jesus said, “Let us work 
while it is day lest the night comes when no man can work.” 

1. Lay out your project. Be sure it squares with the objectives of your 
organization. Be sure it contributes something that is not just busy work on 
which you are wasting money, men, time, and materials that could be used 
on another project to greater advantage. 

2. Get your working crew together. Test the crewmen. When you are 
sure that you have a faithful group, go to work. 

3. Take care of trouble when it comes. Hold on to your emotions. When 
trouble comes, find out what is happening and who is responsible. Deal 
fairly with him. 

4, Keep the project going forward until it is finished to God's glory. 

JeGa 
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Gathering Goat-Feathers Whenever teachers meet, formally or in- 
formally, it is not uncommon to hear some 


of them rightly complain about being overburdened with extracurricular 
activities. This is true of some public school teachers who are in exceptionally 
great demand to serve their respective communities in various capacities; 
it is also true of some Lutheran elementary school teachers, men or women, 
who are charged with an unusually large number of extra duties in their local 
congregations or in wider circles. 

If we bear in mind that our first function as teachers is to teach well and 
to prepare ourselves properly for effective teaching, we must admit, though 
perhaps reluctantly, that all other duties assigned to us are at least technically 
goat-feathers, or distractions from our main goal. “Goat-feathers,” says Ellis 
Parker Butler in his wise, amusing, and inspiring little book entitled Goat- 
Feathers (a straight-from-the-shoulder lesson in efficiency, published by 
Houghton Mifflin), “are the distractions, side lines, and deflections that take 
a man’s attention from his own business and keep him from getting ahead. 
They are the greatest Thing in the World — to make a man look like a goat. ... 
Anything that leads a man aside from the straight path to his goal is a goat- 
feather. Every useless side line is a goat-feather.” 

Many a Lutheran elementary school teacher in the course of his career 
at one time or another feels he is gathering goat-feathers when he devotes 
time and energy to activities in his parish other than his school work. He feels 
this way perhaps most strongly when he is asked to do things others in the 
congregation could do just as well as he, thus freeing him for his basic duties 
as teacher. It is true, of course, that in the main many of the extracurricular 
duties in which he engages are worthy, essential, and for him often spiritual, 
educational, or recreational. In fact, he may be genuinely and joyfully in- 
terested in all his extra ventures and even be eminently successful in pursuing 
them if he is very versatile, as some of our colleagues are. Nevertheless, if his 
work in school suffers on account of his many extra endeavors, he is gathering 
goat-feathers. 

We recognize, furthermore, that it is desirable for teachers of elementary 
grades to work with groups of adults from time to time. Besides, many a pastor 
welcomes and needs the help of his teacher or teachers in dealing with people 
in the parish on other than the pre-confirmation level. We realize also (as 
already indicated in a general way) that youth work, athletics, drama, Sunday 
school, Bible class, church music, office work (editorial, secretarial, accounting, 
printing, etc.), and other “extra jobs” are in themselves directly or indirectly 
a necessary or essential part of the work to be done in church and school. 
But every time that these extracurricular duties in any number usurp the 
teacher's time and thought to such an extent that his work in the. study and 
in the classroom becomes highly secondary, he is gathering goat-feathers. 

What can be done about a situation that confronts more readers of this 
journal than our constituencies perhaps realize? In some instances, perhaps 
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nothing to change the situation can be done at the moment. The teacher might 
resign himself to the Chinese philosophy “What can’t be cured must be 
endured.” Better still, he can decide to serve the Lord with gladness in many 
areas of church life so long as it is reasonably possible to do so. The teacher 
may pray for wisdom when passing judgment on the relative importance of 
extra duties and deciding which to accept. Maybe he can delegate some of 
his functions to other people in the congregation so that they become his 
assistants and eventually his right-hand leaders. Perhaps he can budget his 
time better so that he can do more justice to his various extracurricular duties. 
If, however, his load is still unbearable, and he is a man of high principle 
and has courage, he will ask to be relieved from some or all of his extra- 
curricular duties. He will wisely decline to be jack-of-all-trades in his congre- 
gation only after he has calmly and objectively stated his case to his pastor, 
fellow teacher(s), and the people in his parish. 

In a school of more than one teacher, efforts toward a division of labor 
can be made. In achieving a fair and satisfactory arrangement of this sort, 
cognizance will have to be taken of various factors, such as talents, interests, 
capacities, age, health, experience, etc., of the various members of the school 
faculty. An even across-the-board division of labor will hardly ever result 
owing to individual differences among teachers. Let us also remember that 
God expects much of those to whom He has given much; He expects less of 
those to whom He has given less. But practically every teacher can help 
somewhere to lighten the overload of a colleague. “Bear ye one another's 
burdens” in this sense also. 

No doubt it is salutary from time to time to apprise the powers that be in 
a congregation and the membership in general of our load or overload of 
extracurricular duties in a tactful way at an opportune moment. If others 
gain an occasional insight into our problems, we will find our fellow Christians 
understanding, sympathetic, and helpful. After all, we do have a primary duty 
over against our pupils and ourselves and our families. Otherwise tension and 
worry will lead to the inevitable nervous breakdowns, stomach ulcers, or 
heart ailments. 

Of course, if a teacher uses his many extracurricular duties as a convenient 
escape from his duties as a teacher, or if he sees in his many extra activities 
in school and church a high road to “popularity” in his parish, he has no right 
to feel at any time that he is gathering goat-feathers. Let it be remembered, 
however, that every teacher will reap in the classroom whatever he has sown. 

HERBERT D. BRUENING 


Now Is the Time ‘Summer workshops have been inaugurated recently 

in a number of areas throughout Synod. Usually 
planned around one major theme, these workshops, as the name implies, are 
not intended to be listening conferences but work conferences. While a pro- 
gram may indeed include valuable papers or speeches, effectiveness of the 
workshop is measured in terms of the work of the participants —in terms of 
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progress toward solution of individual or group problems related to the 
general workshop theme. 

The term “workshop,” as used here, includes several types of in-service 
education programs, each of which is organized in accordance with specific 
needs and conditions. The workshops developed by the teachers’ colleges 
and offered on the campuses or to teacher groups throughout the country 
have proved their effectiveness. Teams of educational experts meet with 
groups of teachers who come together for the purpose of receiving help with 
their educational problems. Some workshops held under the auspices of 
teachers’ conferences or District boards of education have also assembled 
groups of “outside” experts. In others “local talent” has served well. Some 
workshops have been organized around discussion groups. In this type of 
program “experts” do not dominate. They may “lead off’ with an informa- 
tional lecture or inspirational talk. After that they are consulted when 
additional help and guidance are needed in discussion groups. It is obvious 
that locally planned and organized workshops involve participants and local 
leaders in considerably more pre-planning than do those offered by the 
teachers’ colleges. 

Whatever its organizational features, a workshop cannot be imposed upon 
a group of teachers. It can evolve and grow only out of their interests and 
needs. Now is the time to consider the possibility of a summer workshop 
for your area. Talk it over with your friends, in your faculty meetings, in 
your local and District teachers’ conferences. Every movement needs someone 
to “get the ball a rolling” with preliminary suggestions and plans. How 
about you? Now is the time. Pau T. LUEBKE 


For Better Conferences In October, 1952, the Colorado District 
Conference met in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
The following statement is found in the report of the sessions: 

In 1948 the teachers met in Salt Lake City in order to familiarize themselves 
more thoroughly with the work done in Mormon territory. This year they had an 
opportunity to become better acquainted with the work done in the Southwest, 
a region rich in Spanish and Indian history. The teachers were conducted on a tour 
to a Government-sponsored Indian school. On another tour they visited an Indian 
village and an old mission, which apparently is serving the dual role of teaching 
Catholicism and old Indian beliefs. 

It is significant to note that this conference does more than listen to 
speeches. It takes advantage of opportunities to learn through observation. 

Furthermore, this conference continues the old and laudable practice of 
having a social evening. 

It is true that in some localities circumstances do not permit programs 
like those of the Colorado District Teachers’ Conference. However, oppor- 
tunities for diversified experiences are at times greater than appear on the 
surface. Practically every environment has an exciting story to reveal. For 
evidence ask the brethren in the North Wisconsin District. H. G. 


The Highest Learning in America for a Time Such as This 


1 


W. A. POEHLER 


In the early 30’s Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, until lately president of 
Chicago University, wrote a little 
book entitled The Higher Learning in 
America? In it he roundly rebuked 
most of the liberal arts colleges and 
professional schools of our country for 
occupying their time with trivia. Of 
the theological seminaries he said that 
too many courses are offered which 
teach the young theological student 
“about building management and 
community singing and church so- 
cials. . . .”3 I shall not enter into 
a discussion of Hutchins’ philosophy 
of education. However, the title of 
the book formed the subject of many 
books and addresses and articles and 
talks and lectures during the past 
decade. 

The title, The Higher Learning in 
America, however, carries a hidden, 
but basic assumption. The assump- 
tion is that there are other kinds of 
learnings in America, such as elemen- 
tary learning and secondary learning. 
Furthermore, the title raises the gram- 
matical question of the comparison of 
the adjective high as applied to learn- 
ing in America. If there is a higher 
learning in America, must there not 
grammatically be a learning in Amer- 
ica which is characterized as the 
highest learning? 


1 Adapted from a radio address broadcast 
by the author over Station WCOW at 
St. Paul, Minn., on October 14, 1951. 

2 Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher 
Learning in America, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn., 1936. 

8 Ibid., p. 46. 


In the following discussion I pro- 
pose an answer to this question. The 
answer is, Yes, there is a learning in 
America which is above all other 
learning, which must permeate the 
various levels of learning in America 
whether elementary, secondary, or 
higher; a learning which acts as a sort 
of catalyst in every educational pro- 
gram, something which makes all 
other learning “click.” I have chosen 
to call this learning: 

The Highest Learning in America 

for a Time Such as This. 
I shall elaborate somewhat on what 
this highest learning in America is 
and why it is of such grave impor- 
tance for such a time as this. 


I 
THE HIGHEST LEARNING 
IN AMERICA IS A BIBLE-CENTERED 
WAY OF LIFE 

All education revolves about the 
concept of goodness. To achieve the 
greatest good for all is the objective 
of American education. The greatest 
good, however, is God. “There is 
none good, but one, that is God.” 4 
What is the greatest good which 
higher education in America strives 
to achieve? What are the desired out- 
comes of education in America? 

The Report of the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education listed as 
desired goals of higher education 
these three: education for a fuller 
realization of democracy; education 
for international understanding and 
co-operation; and education for the 
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solution of social problems.® Stated 
in the form and the order in which 
they usually appear, the three most 
greatly desired outcomes of higher 
education in America are democracy, 
social adjustment, and world citizen- 
ship. 

But what are democracy, social 
adjustment, and world citizenship? 
Everyone is expected to know what 
these are. But does he? Democracy 
can be made to mean many and con- 
tradictory things. To the Marxian 
Communist democracy means liquida- 
tion of all private owners of land and 
property. To the National Socialist 
and Fascist the meaning of democracy 
is very clear —the exaltation of the 
state. 

What does democracy mean to the 
educator and the educated? Does it 
mean merely a training to increase 
private earning capacity? Does it 
mean merely to increase one’s power 
over one’s fellow men by a greater 
know-how? Does it mean merely a 
greater ability to circumvent the law 
of the land? If that is what democ- 
racy means, it is a bad word. 

The most common definition of de- 
mocracy in educational circles seems 
to be the following: equal opportunity 
for every citizen, socially, education- 
ally, and economically, regardless of 
station, race, or creed. This is usually 
accepted without further question. 
However, one may venture to ask, 
“Equal opportunity for what?” To 
learn how to circumvent the law? To 
grind the faces of the poor? To scoff 
at the conventions of society? If de- 


5 Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy, Vol.1, Washington 25, D.C., 
1947, p. 8. 
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mocracy means only that kind of 
equal opportunity, it is a bad word, 
and we should do better to give back 
the word to the Athenian Greeks 
from whom we borrowed it. 

Now, I propose that this higher ed- 
ucational goal, democracy, as de- 
fined by equal opportunity, socially, 
educationally, and economically must 
be implemented with the basic con- 
cept of the highest learning for Amer- 
ica as stated by the Prophet Micah: 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good, and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” ® 

Democracy is equal opportunity, 
not for the purpose of doing what 
we please, but for the purpose of 
doing justly. Our desires, our grasped 
opportunities, and our civic respon- 
sibilities must be centered in doing 
justly whatever we have opportunity 
to do at whatever level of living or 
learning we may find ourselves. To do 
justly means to do the right thing; 
right in a civic, legal sense, to do 
what is required by law, to be law- 
abiding citizens. 

If the two and one-half million boys 
and girls who attend the colleges and 
universities of our nation could carry 
away from their halls of learning, to- 
gether with the many general and 
specific skills which are to prepare 
them for making a living, a deep con- 
viction that democracy includes doing 
the right thing, living according to 
law — what a changed America this 
would be! 

Higher education in America sub- 
scribes to the viewpoint that the youth 
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of the nation is to be socially com- 
petent and well adjusted. Social ad- 
justment, however, is a static concept. 
We ask, “Adjusted to what?” The 
African savage is socially adjusted. 
The robber barons were socially ad- 
justed. Ali Baba’s forty thieves were 
socially adjusted. 

Social adjustment as conceived by 
American education needs to be im- 
plemented with the Biblical concept 
of the Prophet Micah, who, in answer 
to the question “What is the highest 
good that man can attain?” said: “To 
love mercy.” * 

I want, here and now, to pay a 
tribute to those countless, unknown, 
and almost nameless professors and 
teachers of our country who for mere 
pittances are willing to teach and to 
teach faithfully and to use themselves 
up in teaching the youth of the nation, 
asking not, first of all, what shall I get 
for it in dollars and cents, but seeking 
and receiving their greatest satisfac- 
tion in guiding youth along the way 
that they sincerely believe will be of 
greatest service to mankind. How- 
ever, with all the emphasis that can 
be injected into cold type, I want to 
say that their labors of love and devo- 
tion to the higher learning and the 
education of youth will be unreward- 
ing unless they can communicate to 
their students the need for a social 
adjustment which is based on the con- 
cept of mercy, or charity, which is 
mercy in action. 

Our age is outstanding for the men- 
tal and physical health programs that 
have been launched for the general 
good. However, unless a retraining 
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and a rethinking program is under- 
taken in the halls of higher learning 
which stresses the importance in a 
man’s life of mercy, kindliness, char- 
ity, we shall soon run out of money 
to build the necessary institutions and 
train the necessary personnel to take 
care of the frustrated minds and the 
sick egos which have failed to find in 
life the meaning they sought and the 
self-gratification they thought to find 
in personal aggrandizement at the ex- 
pense of their neighbor. The highest 
education for America will set up as 
a desired outcome, in every area of 
activity, love of mercy. 

The third desired outcome of higher 
education listed by the President’s 
Commission is world citizenship and 
understanding of world problems and 
the interrelationship between the 
members of the family of nations. To 
raise the horizon of the youth of the 
land beyond the borders of America 
is indeed a commendable endeavor. 
The Church has had this as a program 
for generations. However, this con- 
cept of world citizenship, like democ- 
racy and social adjustment, needs to 
be made dynamic. It needs to be 
implemented with the goals of the 
highest education for America. Mi- 
cah, the Prophet, puts it this way. 
The greatest good that man can strive 
for includes “to walk humbly with 
thy God.” § 

If Babylon of old had not arrogated 
to itself a false view of world citizen- 
ship and the interrelationship of na- 
tions which placed Babylon at the 
top as the divinely appointed scourge 
of the rest of the nations, Babylon 
might exist today instead of being 
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merely a whistle stop on the Trans- 
Jordania British Railroad. The boast 
of the king of Babylon has been re- 
peated in different forms by many 
monarchs since that time.? Belshaz- 
zar, the Persian; Alexander, the Greek; 
Napoleon, the Frenchman; Mussolini, 
the Italian; Hitler, the German; and 
so forth ad infinitum and ad nauseam 
—all failed in their educational objec- 
tives on this one point, they refused 
to walk humbly with their God, and 
the paths of glory led, for their re- 
spective nations, but to the grave. 

If world citizenship is to be taught 
the youth of today only with the end 
in view of producing an American 
brand of world conquest, then God 
pity America. But America walking 
humbly with her God — what a chal- 
lenge to the future for the realization 
of all the fondest hopes for such a 
corporate body as the United Nations 
organization. But if this is to be real- 
ized, then higher education in Amer- 
ica needs to be implemented with 
the highest learning which man can 
achieve, to walk humbly with his God. 


II 
THE BIBLE-CENTERED WAY OF LIFE 
IS THE MOST IMPERATIVE SPECIFIC 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA TODAY 
At the time when the Prophet Mi- 
cah described the highest good attain- 
able by man as consisting in justice, 
mercy, and humility before God, the 
nation of which he was a citizen was 
in great danger of attack and disso- 


9 Dan. 4:30: “The king spake and said: 
Is not this great Babylon that I have built 
for the house of the kingdom by the might 
of my power and for the honor of my 
majesty?” 
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lution by inimical foreign powers. 
Wise planning of defensive and offen- 
sive strategy was desperately needed. 
To this end God sent Micah to speak 
to the people, but they would not 
hear. But the words which he was 
sent to speak seek utterance in our 
day. Paraphrased somewhat, what 
Micah told his countrymen was: “God 
rules the destiny of nations with the 
iron rod of war, and he who is wise 
will see the hand of God in the affairs 
of men.” 

Because this is a fact, that God rules 
the nations, it is of imperative urgency 
that America teach this fact to its 
youth as the highest learning that one 
generation can transmit to another. 

How urgently this wisdom is needed 
the newspaper headlines and the 
radio broadcasts illustrate daily. An 
armament race that beggars the de- 
scriptive abilities of the reporters is 
under way. Since the days of Julius 
Caesar human warfare has succes- 
sively become more bloody, more 
costly, more fierce, and more destruc- 
tive of lives and property. If our 
nation is to avoid a third all-out world 
war, it must even now adopt as a basic 
objective in its educational program 
at every level, elementary, secondary, 
and higher education, the basic con- 
cepts of goodness as proclaimed by 
Micah and repeated by the founder 
of the Christian Church in the New 
Testament in the words “judgment, 
mercy, and faith.” 1° 


10 Matt. 23:23: “Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! For ye pay tithe 
of mint and anise and cummin and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the Law — 
judgment, mercy, and faith; these ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.” 
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The need for competently and tech- 
nically trained atomic scientists can- 
not be denied, but a superior need 
exists for adequate social planning. 
We need engineers and technicians of 
all sorts, but we need righteousness 
more. We need great public and 
private universities dedicated to the 
promotion of scientific research and 
the advancement of knowledge, but 
we must never forget that “man is 
ennobled by wisdom.” 14 Unless the 
higher learning in America teaches 
the youth of the nation a concept of 
democracy based on justice and right 
doing, a concept of social adjustment 
based on charity and kindness, and 
a concept of world politics based on 
humbleness before God, America as 
we know it and cherish it with all its 
blessings and rich traditions cannot 
and will not endure. 

In a nation where eighty-eight per 
cent of all hospitals are owned and 
operated by private citizens who be- 
long to some church, in a country 
wherein over half of the undergrad- 


11 The University of Minnesota motto, 
inscribed above Northrop Auditorium. 
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uate and graduate students in col- 
leges, universities, and professional 
schools attend private and church- 
related schools, in a land wherein 
most of the citizens are professed 
members of a Christian church body, 
let us not sell our American birthright, 
our Christian heritage, the fear of God 
and the love of mercy and justice, for 
a mess of technical, scientific pottage. 
America is best able to stand before 
its enemies when it has first knelt in 
humility before its God. 

To all who are privileged to be 
leaders of youth today, particularly 
those who are engaged in the higher 
learning process, whether as teacher 
or student, let me urge you as fellow 
teacher, as fellow student, and, above 
all, as fellow Christian and American 
to heed and ponder the greatest edu- 
cational goals and objectives that any 
school system, public or private, can 
print in its catalog and inculcate in 
its classrooms: 

“He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 


ScIENCE OF Economics. — A successful businessman, back on his college 
“campus and feeling his success, dropped in on his old economics professor. 
“Professor,” he said, “I always had such trouble with your examinations. 
I wonder what you're asking now.” The professor handed him an examination 


paper. . 


The businessman puzzled over it, then said: “Why, Professor, these are the 
same questions you asked when I was in school.” 


The professor answered, “Of course! In economics we ask the same ques- 


tions year after year.” 


The businessman looked pityingly at the old duffer: “Don’t you know, 
Professor, that students will pass questions on from class to class?” 


“Oh, we know that,” said the professor, “but, in economics, we change 
the answers.” — Reprinted from “The Business Outlook,” by J. A. Livingston, 
financial editor, Philadelphia Bulletin of December 30, 1952, 


Art Activities in Preparation for the Day 
of Our Lord’s Resurrection 


GERTRUDE DOEDERLEIN 


Art is a language. Art is a way of 
expressing thoughts, beliefs, convic- 
tions. It is a form of communication. 
The little boy who is dumb, without 
the ability of speech, reaches for a 
pencil, a brush. His tight muscles 
relax. The veil of frustration slips 
from his face as he learns to speak 
through the strokes of his pencil. 

The D. P. from Poland enters school 
in the U.S.A. How will we share 
with him the glad news of a Savior? 
Someone suggests showing him a pic- 
ture. A smile creeps into his eyes 
‘when he sees the picture. “Das ist 
Jesus.” He says “Jesus.” He knows 
Him, too. There is a bond. Later he 
paints a picture of the ship on which 
he crossed the ocean. That the chil- 
dren understand, too. He _ says 
“Schiff.” They say “ship.” Not so 
different after all. 

The language called art has possi- 
bilities perhaps greater than other 
modes of expression. Art language is 
universal, It can be understood by 
everyone regardless of nationality, 
ability, rank, or age. 

Men and women have spoken to us 
across the ages from many lands 
through the medium of art. We 
understand so well the thoughts, 
hopes, and convictions they expressed 
although we would not have under- 
stood had they spoken ee the 
medium of words. 

The universality of this language 
called art would alone seem a good 
reason to cultivate it, even more than 
is done among us. But, of course, 


there must be something to say. The 
vehicle of expression does no good if 
there is no cargo. 

Anyone heard uttering a string of 
words without making sense might be 
called a babbler. By the same token 
taking up pencil or brush and having 
nothing to say might deserve the same 
label. I am not speaking of the pure 
joy a small child knows in streaking 
a paper with rich colors, one after 
another, from his paint pots. I am 
speaking of those who imitate lines 
from copybooks because it is the 
Thursday, 10:00 A. M., art period. 

We wish to utilize a certain mode 
of expression. What for? Have we 
something to say? Have we a sorrow 
or joy to express and words fail us? 
Do our hearts perhaps overflow with 
gratitude? Do we want others to 
know what we have found so that 
they might share with us a truth ex- 
perienced? 

Those would seem adequate rea- 
sons for reaching out to draw, to 
paint, to carve. Therefore, when en- 
tertaining thoughts of art activities at 
this time of year, let us make sure we 
have something to share, in contem- 
plation of the season, in a truth re- 
vealed to us in the Bible about the 
Savior, whose boundless love brought 
Him to the cross. Minds and hearts 
must be filled to overflowing, com- 
pelled to tell others. 

The telling differs. John will repro- 
duce scenes of the Lord Jesus’ way of 
pain, as they impressed him, in a 
step-by-step realistic style. The sym- 
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bolic form of expression —“O Christ, 
Thou Lamb of God” — will appeal to 
Joan. Both are outward signs of spir- 
itual truths dawning in the minds and 
hearts of those who produce them. 

The technique of freehand repre- 
sentation of scenes, characters, events, 
is well known to all of us— John’s 
way. The symbolic form of art, Joan’s 
way, may need some encouragement. 
Let us consider a few possibilities of 
both forms. 

The Old and New Testaments, the 
early Christian Church, all are rich 
in symbolic forms; so the development 
of symbolism was a natural one from 
the beginning of time, especially when 
few could read or write. 

In the early Christian Church the 
sharing of thoughts and much teach- 
ing was carried on through the means 
of symbols on walls, in church win- 
dows, in church buildings. St. Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, in the second 
century, admonished Christians to 
decorate even their household utensils 
with symbols. Later the great cathe- 
drals show the most sublime use of 
symbolism, some preserved for our 
eyes to this day. During the Refor- 
mation some reaction set in. Many 
things reminiscent of symbolism were 
discarded. But people soon found out 
they were merely substituting one 
symbol for another. After four cen- 
turies we look upon symbols as an 
outward form of an inner meaning 
in pictures. 

The picture in symbolism is not 
a representation of a fact or of an 
image as in John’s pictures, but one 
subject or action of the image, repre- 
senting an idea or quality of the 
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image. A picture or portrait is to be 
like itself, not so a symbol. A symbol 
represents something but is not rep- 
resentative of it. Its meaning has a 
Scriptural basis. 

Children find symbols fascinating, 
since they make use of them in their 
own play — pins, rings, labels, colors, 
car insignia. The printed word is sec- 
ondary in their way of thinking. 

A few Passion symbols are de- 
scribed and illustrated here. Further 
study will prove rewarding. Some 
ways of working with symbols are in- 
cluded as well. 

The place and arrangement of sym- 
bols is a study in itself. Suffice it to 
say here, for the benefit of giving 
children the correct beginning, that 
Passion symbols have come to occupy 
a certain place in the church, which 
today we deem a proper and appro- 
priate place. 

The best place for them is on the 
reredos or on its cresting, in the win- 
dow over the altar, on violet altar 
vestments, hangings on pulpit and 
lectern during Lent. Just as certain 
types of dress are appropriate for cer- 
tain occasions, it is logical that sym- 
bols also be used properly and in 
order so that the story and message of 
the Passion may be learned.” 


A FEW WAYS TO STUDY AND 
DEVELOP SYMBOLS 
Show pictures of one or more sym- 
bols. “Of what does it remind you?” 
“Can you think of another object that 


will remind you of the same occasion 


1 Wilson, An Outline of Christian Sym- 
bolism. New York: Morehouse, Gorham Co. 
2 F. R. Webber, Church Symbolism. 
Cleveland, Ohio: J. H. Hansen Publishers. 
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or thought?’ Children may draw, 
paint, carve, or cut the symbol they 
discovered. 

Visit the church building, and to- 
gether discover the Passion symbols. 
Later they may be recalled and re- 
produced by the children. 

In your discussion of hymns and 
Bible verses you may find a symbolic 
expression which underscores the 
thought and meaning. 

Symbols may be used for decora- 
tion in certain appropriate parts of 
the classroom. A worth-while and 
meaningful Easter greeting card can 
be designed with a symbol and an 
appropriate Scripture text. 

Try paper cutting, using the cutout 
portions as the symbol design and 
mounting it on a contrasting color to 
bring out the design. 

If the children are old enough to 
find passages in the Bible, you might 
show a few symbols and the same 
number of corresponding Bible pas- 
sages. The children are asked to 
match the correct text to each symbol 
shown. 

Ample opportunity ought to be 
given children to draw freely, after 
the stimulation of a Bible story dis- 
cussion. 

The season of Lent has many pos- 
sibilities for expression in art. Lent 
means lengthen (Anglo Saxon). The 
days lengthen into spring. In spring 
we find new signs of life all around us, 
in trees, bulbs, and bushes. Just as 
nature comes to life, so did the Son 
of God come to life on the third day 
after His death on the cross. From 
this thought a symbol comes to mind 
—the bursting pomegranate, a sym- 
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bol of the Resurrection. It is a symbol 
of the power of our Lord, who was 
able to burst the tomb on Easter Day. 
Lent is the time of preparation of 
our hearts and minds. We endeavor 
to live closer to God, realize more 
fully His continued presence, which 
presence makes us feel unfit and 
humble, aware of sins. We regret our 
sins and gladly accept God’s help and 
forgiveness. We show our love and 
gratitude in our lives. 

Children may be led to draw or 
paint, John’s way, an episode in which 
they might show how love and grati- 
tude shine forth in life. The pages of 
such a project may be bound together 
and placed on the library table as a 
further reminder. 

A Palm Sunday symbol is easily 
discovered by the children —a palm. 
Maundy Thursday gives opportunity 
to emphasize our Lord’s command to 
love one another. Flagon and basin, 
reminding of the washing of feet, is 
an appropriate symbol. A chalice sur- 
mounted by a host is also very suit- 
able. Good Friday naturally takes the 
cross for its symbol. There is a com- 
plete absence of color. Black only 
is used. 

PASSION SYMBOLS 
1. Gethsemane. Luke 22:42. 

The Lord Jesus’ suffering in Geth- 
semane is pictured by a chalice with 
small pointed cross rising out of the 
chalice. The chalice is gold. The 


cross is red. 


2. Betrayal. John 18:3. 

The lantern of the Roman guard is 
a symbol of the betrayal. The lantern 
is usually pictured having six or eight 
sides. 
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3. Suffering. John 19:2, 5, 16-18. 


The crown of thorns is sometimes 
shown alone, sometimes with four let- 
ters I.N.R.1L, or with three or four 
nails thrust through it. Shield is silver, 
nails black, thorns green. 


4. Denial. Matt. 26:74, 75. 


The cock is a familiar symbol to 
everyone. It has been reproduced 
many times in carving and painting 
and has adorned many a church 
steeple. 


5. Crucifixion. Matt. 27:37; Mark 
15:26; Luke 23:38; John 19:19. 


The Latin cross is the foremost sym- 
bol of our Lord’s crucifixion. It is 
made up of four arms, like the one 
on which our Lord was crucified. 


6. Symbol of Grace. Eph. 1:6. 


The cross placed on a heart is the 
symbol of free grace that cleanses the 
heart. The heart is red; cross is gold. 
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7. Shield of Faith. Rom. 3:22-28. 

The cross on a shield of faith. 
Shield is white, cross is red, border 
is red. 


8. Symbol of Peace. Col. 1:20. 


The cross with the Latin word 
“peace” — signifies the peace we enjoy 
through the death of our Lord Jesus. 
Cross is red; letters, gold. 


9. Symbol of Our Lord. John 1:29; 
1 Pet. 1:18, 19. 


The lamb was used in Jewish wor- 
ship as a burnt offering for sin. 


10. Resurrection. Mark 16:1-8. 


A simple empty cross is a sign of 
our Lord’s triumph over death. Circle 
is gold, background of circle is red, 
cross is violet edged in gold, and 
background of square is white. 

1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 1O— A. R. Kretzmann, Sym- 
bols. Chicago, Ill.: Walther League. 
2, 4, 5, 9—F. R. Webber, Church Symbol- 


ism. Cleveland, Ohio: J. H. Hansen, 
Publishers. 


Tue STatus oF THE I. Q. — Psychologists have come to realize that the 
I. Q. does not show the true learning potential of a child. There are several 


other elements that go into learning. 


One of these is the will to learn, Children with low I. Q.’s will often surprise 
their teachers with their ability to get their lessons. The reason is that they are 
driven by strong motivation, by a genuine desire to learn. And there are pupils 
with high I. Q.’s that do not succeed in school. They simply are not interested 
and cannot muster enough will power to go through the rigid discipline that 


real learning requires. 


A second element that enters into learning success is the child’s physical 
condition. If he has trouble with his eyes, his ears, or has any physical con- 
dition that prevents him from doing his intellectual best, his I. Q. will not 
mean much as an indicator of success in learning. 

A third element is the child’s emotional security, As adults find it difficult 
to concentrate on intellectual matters when they are deeply concerned with 
other problems, so also children are hampered in their learning by matters that 
upset them emotionally. And children feel much more intensely about many 
of life’s problems than adults do. The existence of any emotional problem 
may interfere with their school work to such an extent that they will not be 
able to make full use of their native abilities. —Joun Van BruccEn, “Don’t 
Overrate the I. Q.,” Christian Home and School, December, 1952, p. 4. 


The Office of the Principal in the Lutheran School * 


Martin F, LuEBKE 


What is said here with regard to 
the office of the principal is essentially 
a point of view. It does not pretend 
to be the answer for anybody. Per- 
haps it can serve as a basis for stim- 
ulating some thinking about the posi- 
tion of principal in our schools. This 
presentation aims to suggest material 
for discussion about some of the basic 
considerations that should give direc- 
tion to our thinking and provide a 
frame of reference in which the prin- 
cipal carries out his work. 

There may be some among us who 
bemoan the fact that the principal in 
the Lutheran school’ simply cannot 
enjoy the same free hand (or call it 
authority) that his counterpart in the 
public schools does. Practice in the 
Missouri Syned has always been dem- 
ocratic, almost to a fault. Actually, 
we should be thankful that our Synod 
has been so thoroughly democratic. 
It accounts for some of the great 
strength of our system of schools. 

One of the most vexing problems in 
the public school systems has been, 
and still is in many quarters, the 
problem of eliminating or at least 
reducing to a minimum the author- 
itative or autocratic type of adminis- 
tration with its concept of fixed 
leadership. In the past it was thought 
very practical to set up the admin- 
istrative patterns in the manner em- 
ployed by business and military or- 
ganizations. As a result a hierarchical 
pattern developed in which commu- 
nication became a one-way street — 
from the top down. Today the em- 
phasis everywhere is in quite a dif- 
ferent direction. Official leaders are 
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necessary, but the concept of their 
functions has greatly changed in the 
last few decades. 

As the office of the principal in the 
Lutheran school develops and assumes 
a more prominent position, we need 
to avoid the pitfalls that have charac- 
terized the development of the prin- 
cipalship in the public school systems. 
We can learn by the experience of 
public school administration and by- 
pass the undesirable elements in its 
development. 

We hear voices in our Synod today 
who decry the trend toward central- 
ization in our circles. If this central- 
ization develops into the kind of thing 
which demands authority over others 
and results in a handing down of 
orders or ultimatums, as it were, then 
we will join the band that is calling 
a halt to this type of thing. Actually, 
this does not appear to be the case. 
Administration on all levels today is 
conceived as a service activity. In the 
field of education, administration is 
designed to be a tool or agency 
through which the objectives of edu- 
cation can be met in an efficient 
manner. It aims to give direction and 
guidance, to stimulate and facilitate, 
to co-ordinate and integrate, the ed- 
ucational effort. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
PRINCIPALSHIP 
The office of the principal in the 
Lutheran school is one that is more 
and more commanding attention. 


* Presented at the Michigan District 
Workshop in Administration held at Detroit 
on August 25—27, 1952. 
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A number of studies have been made 
that indicate the present status of 
the position. It appears that while 
steady progress is being made, much 
needs still to be done to standardize 
and professionalize the position. Sev- 
eral factors seem to have hindered 
principals in the past from performing 
their functions as well as they might. 

First among these seems to be the 
large number of other parish duties 
that are oftentimes assigned to the 
principal. Secondly, the traditionally 
rugged individualism of many men in 
the past has made it difficult for the 
principal to be of much help to his 
fellow teachers in developing a unified 
and co-ordinated plan for learning in 
the school. This has resulted in a 
type of administration characterized 
by the term laissez faire. A third 
factor has been the lack of a definition 
of the duties and functions of the 
principal in the local school. While 
congregations have not hesitated to 
designate or call one of their teachers 
as principal, they have in many in- 
stances not defined his responsibilities. 
As a result the position has not com- 
manded the interest and attention that 
it might have or perhaps should have. 
This situation has left many principals 
uncertain as to their responsibilities 
as administrators. Still another deter- 
rent has been an apparent lack of 
understanding of the service that can 
be performed by the principal, even 
if he were given enough time to de- 
vote to the functions of administration 
and supervision. 

The afore-mentioned conditions 
have perhaps been largely responsible 
for the fact that, by and large, the 
principalship has not yet developed 
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too much beyond the point of the 
head-teacher stage. In all fairness we 
hasten to apologize to those principals 
who have taken a real interest and 
concern in the administrative and 
supervisory functions of the principal- 
ship. 

If we want principals that are effec- 
tive leaders in their respective schools, 
we must move in that direction 
whereby the hindrances to effective 
leadership can be removed or at least 
lessened. We have escaped the prob- 
lem of the autocratic administrator by 
reason of thoroughgoing democratic 
practices in the Missouri Synod. How- 
ever, our democratic practices have to 
a great extent resulted in a laissez- 
faire type of administration on the 
part of the principal in the local 
school. It remains for the principal 
of the future to build on the broad 
base of democratic practice as we 
have known it by acquainting himself 
with the present-day concept of dem- 
ocratic leadership and putting it to 
use. Essential to the development of 
this concept is an understanding of 
the group process or of group dy- 
namics and of the problem of human 
relationships. 

We do not tolerate the autocratic 
administrator who dominates, decides 
all issues, keeps responsibility, and 
supplies all information. On the other 
hand, we should not encourage the 
laissez-faire type of administrator who 
merely observes, doesn’t reach any 
formal decisions, allows complete free- 
dom of the group to do as they wish, 
and gives help only when asked. Such 
administration is characterized by a 
lack of organization. There is no plan 
or direction; things just go according 
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to custom. We rather need principals 
who can weld their faculties into co- 
operating groups who have common 
goals. Such a principal encourages 
group initiative, delegates responsi- 
bility, and asks for contributions from 
each member of the group. The group 
is active in policy making and ap- 
praisal. The special aptitudes of in- 
dividuals are effectively utilized. 


AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 

The responsibilities of the principal 
in a given school will probably be 
conditioned by a number of factors. 
Much will depend upon the extent to 
which the position has been analyzed 
and defined by the local congregation. 
Tradition is an important factor. The 
attitude of fellow teachers and the 
Board of Christian Education, as well 
as the principal’s own attitude, will 
shape the extent of the responsibilities 
of the office in a given school. 

Generally speaking, the responsibil- 
ities of the principalship might in- 
clude providing leadership in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

1. Soul accounting; 

2. Organizational plan of the school; 


3. Improvement and enrichment of 
instruction; 

4. Service of textbooks, equipment, 
and supplies; 

5. Administration of the physical 
plant; 

6. Interpretation of the school to 
the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, the parents, congregation, 
and the community generally; 

7. Administration of special facili- 
tating services, such as the school 
lunch program and bus transpor- 
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tation (school-plant planning if 
a new school is being contem- 
plated) ; 

8. Personnel administration 
(teacher and pupil); 

9. Promotion of Christian education 
in all of the educational agencies 
of the congregation. 


Each of these areas requires ampli- 
fication in a discussion of the total 
work of educational administration in 
the local school. Obviously, they can 
be only touched upon here and now. 
However, the listing of the general 
areas could serve as a guide for 
further discussions. This formidable 
array of areas of responsibility cannot 
be assumed by the principal alone; 
neither should it be. 


SHARING RESPONSIBILITY 


Whenever a problem becomes too 
large in scope, we naturally think of 
division of duties as a possible solu- 
tion. This may suggest a way of 
handling the problem of administra- 
tion in the school. Admittedly, the 
work of the principal is becoming in- 
creasingly more complex in our day, 
and this causes one to view with 
alarm the many unfinished tasks 
which perforce must follow. In any 
event and under any circumstances, 
sharing the responsibilities of the 
principalship in a given school is one 
answer to the problem of securing 
effective and efficient administration. 
This has been the answer in many 
schools. The entire faculty of the 
school should constitute the true ex- 
ecutive unit. To achieve the desired 
results a co-operative effort on the 
part of all is necessary. 
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Why is it that in many congrega- 
tions the principal has to be the chief 
of most everything —chief organist, 
choir director, Sunday school super- 
intendent, secretary of the congrega- 
tion, etc.— unless he happens to be 
the only teacher. In a school with 
several teachers surely one can be re- 
sponsible for the audio-visual pro- 
gram, another can be appointed li- 
brarian. One person may be interested 
in lining up field trips for the various 
classes. Still another teacher may be 
interested in keeping posted on the 
textbook situation or on what is being 
done in the area of pupil progress 
reports. Thus we could go down the 
line. The point is that by co-operative 
planning the various areas can be 
taken care of. Each teacher can 
choose those areas in which he is 
interested and assume leadership in 
working out plans for the faculty to 
study, act upon, and evaluate. The 
principal’s function is not merely to 
parcel out duties, but to stimulate and 
facilitate the satisfactory working out 
of the problems by the group of which 
he is a member. Any policy decisions 
involving the teachers for execution 
should include their opinions and re- 
actions while the policy is being for- 
mulated. A teacher will feel more 
inclined to carry out and be respon- 
sible for a policy which he helped to 
formulate than one that was imposed 
upon him. One of the chief functions 
of the principal is to work toward 
achievement of the goal whereby each 
member of the faculty will be willing 
to share the work involved, develop 
his own powers, and exhibit leader- 
ship in his own right. 

The concept of leadership, then, 
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should be extended beyond the idea 
of leader and followers. The princi- 
pal’s job is the difficult one of being 
a leader of leaders while the entire 
group retains the feeling of oneness 
even though individually each teacher 
performs leadership activities. If such 
group solidarity can be achieved any- 
where, it should be possible among 
a group of Christian teachers — men 
and women who recognize their own 
sins and shortcomings and realize that 
they must all stand before God as 
unworthy human beings who are 
saved only by the grace of God 
through the great redemptive work of 
our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 


OFFICIAL LEADERSHIP 

While it is true that the democratic 
structure for administration is neces- 
sary and paramount, it is equally true 
that official leadership is also nec- 
essary to co-ordinate and integrate 
the efforts of the various teachers in 
the school. It still remains for the 
person appointed or called to the 
principalship to be and act as the 
status leader. He thus becomes the 
official leader with granted authority. 
His position as leader, however, needs 
to be reinforced by recognition as 
leader on the part of the group with 
which he works. Thus the leader’s 
authority is conferred by the group, 
in addition to being imposed upon 
him by the local congregation. How- 
ever important it is that the principal's 
position be adequately defined in each 
school, the more important element is 
the fact that he is recognized as the 
leader by the other teachers. Success 
in his work is assured or enhanced 
when his fellow teachers sincerely 
acknowledge his capacity as their 
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leader and accept the leadership that 
he provides. This act of conferring 
leadership is perhaps done tacitly — 
that is, it may not be formally ex- 
pressed. It becomes evident in the 
feeling and tone that exists within and 
among the members of the faculty 
over against the principal. Without 
this tacit recognition from his col- 
leagues the principal’s position is 
likely to become untenable, and 
chances for success in his work are 
limited, to say the least. 


GOALS IN PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 
With respect to his fellow teachers 
the principal will attempt to achieve 
certain goals in his professional re- 
lationships. A suggested list follows: 

The principal will strive 

1. to secure a feeling among the 
teachers that he is placed in his 
position to help and serve them 
with their problems and needs; 

2. to enlist the active co-operation 
of each teacher, individually and 
in groups, in working out and 
solving problems; in planning, 
executing, and evaluating meth- 
ods of procedure; and in shaping 
school policies; 

8. to make each teacher feel that 
his contribution is wanted, that 
it is important, that he need not 
be hesitant about stating his 
frank opinions, and that together 
the group will arrive at the best 
possible solution for any problem 
confronting them; 

4, to bring about a rapport based 
on a colleague relationship as 
opposed to an autocratic rela- 
tionship. (He hopes that in the 
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process of securing a democratic 
teacher-principal relationship a 
democratic pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship will follow.) 


. to get across the idea that ad- 


ministration is not a function 
peculiar to the administrator as 
such, but that the execution of 
this function should be the re- 
sponsibility of the entire faculty 


to a greater or lesser degree; 


. to keep each teacher as well as 


the pastor personally informed as 
to what is taking place or what 
is about to take place. (This will 
be extended to include the Board 
of Christian Education, the vo- 
ters’ assembly, and the parents 
generally. ) 


. to instill the idea that although 


education as a function is con- 
stant, the objectives and methods 
should be thought of as a chang- 


ing process; 


. to concentrate on issues, prob- 


lems, and ideas and not on per- 
sonalities. (Supervision is a func- 
tion, not a person, and power is 
power over problems, not over 


people. ) 


. to study each teacher, endeavor- 


ing to determine his apparent 
strengths and weaknesses while 
always remembering that his 
opinions must constantly be con- 
ditioned to change as it takes 
place; 

to stimulate a desire in each 
teacher for in-service training 
and professional growth and to 
that end assist in providing a sit- 
uation in which this is possible. 
He will recognize the fact that 
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effective leadership must include 
learning on the part of the leader 
as well as the group. 


Keeping these goals in mind, he 
will constantly attempt to evaluate his 
own progress in achieving them. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN THE DISCHARGE 
OF DUTIES 

As the administrative head of the 
school the principal will need first of 
all to secure a co-operative working 
relationship with his pastor. The prin- 
cipal will recognize the fact that the 
pastor is the spiritual head of the 
entire congregation. Since the school 
is a parish school, the pastor is inti- 
mately concerned with its functions. 
His position with respect to all edu- 
cational agencies in the parish, in- 
cluding the day school, is supervisory 
in nature. Consequently, the princi- 
pal will provide for frequent contact 
with the pastor in order to keep him 
informed about the school generally 
with its problems and progress. 

The principal should be directly re- 
sponsible to the Board of Christian 
Education and ultimately to the 
voters’ assembly in the discharge of 
his duties. He should serve as the 
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executive officer of the board and 
carry out its policies and resolutions 
relative to the school. He should take 
the initiative in providing leadership 
for educating board members to the 
trends in educational thinking and to 
the problems and needs of the school. 


CONCLUDING THOUGHT 

A word about complaining or “grip- 
ing” is in order. If the principal is 
constantly “griping” about his much 
work, he will set the pattern for the 
other teachers to follow. None of us 
is immune to the possibility of falling 
into this bad habit, but after a bit of 
reflection we shall recognize that it 
doesn’t bring results, it does not effect 
solutions to problems. The important 
thing is to have a plan, identify the 
problems, and attack them. We need 
the help of God to look courageously 
at our work, to attack our problems 
one at a time, to find joy in our work. 
To that end we plead with our Lord 
to give us a full measure of joy and 
satisfaction in our calling, realizing 
that while our work is oftentimes im- 
perfect, it nevertheless is effective in 
bringing precious souls to Him who 
gave His all that we might live. 


Goop ENcuisH. — Sir Ernest Gowers, author of a book, Plain Words, offers 
this essay on a cow, written by a 10-year-old, as a sample of clarity. 

“The cow is a mammal. At the back it has a tail on which hangs a brush. 
With this it sends the flies away so that they do not fall in the milk. The 
head is for the purpose of growing horns and so that the mouth can be some- 
where. The horns are to butt with, and the mouth is to moo with. Under the 
cow hangs the milk. It is arranged for milking. When people milk, the milk 
comes. How the cow does it, I have not yet realized. The cow has a fine 
sense of smell. One can smell it far away, this is the reason for fresh air in 
the country. The cow does not eat much but what it eats it eats twice so that 
it gets enough. When it is hungry it moos and when it says nothing it is be- 
cause its inside is all full up with grass.” — The Education Digest, Decem- 


ber, 1952. 


Emotional Learning and Discipline in the Sunday School 


Teo. G. STELZER 


Are we justified to speak of emo- 
tional learning in a Sunday school? 
We are well aware of the claim that 
a Sunday school may impart informa- 
tion, but that it can do little to control 
conduct, it cannot train. Psychologists 
agree that information and behavior 
cannot be regarded as absolutes in 
cause and effect ratios. Religious ed- 
ucators, in promoting the Christian 
day school, tend, at times, to stress 
the limitations of the Sunday school 
and its ability to train. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, we have decided to study 
the possibilities of emotional learning 
in the Sunday school as it is effected 
and affected by the prevailing dis- 
cipline. 

While it is not known to what ex- 
tent emotions influence conduct, it is 
quite generally agreed that real emo- 
tions help in bringing about changes 
in behavior. We call attention to the 
jailor at Philippi, Acts 16, whose emo- 
tions were stirred to the point of 
suicide, but the greatest surprise was 
to find all the prisoners present 
though stocks and bonds and doors 
were unlocked. Now he called to 
God’s messengers for help. Likewise 
the malefactor on the cross, who had 
at first joined “to cast the same in His 
teeth,” was emotionally affected by 
what he saw, felt, heard, and recalled 
on his cross. Soon he, too, was stirred 
to act. Or, witness Peter. What 
caused him to go out and weep bit- 
terly? 

What are emotions? We shall use 
the James-Lange Theory of Emotions 
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and call emotions the sum total of 
sensations. Though the intensity may 
vary from pseudo-emotions to real 
emotions, it will be apparent that 
wherever and whenever sensations are 
felt, emotions of some kind, favorable 
or unfavorable, are activated. Even 
the most orthodox enthusiast for any 
one agency must admit that emotional 
learning will take place in the Sunday 
school. The problem is, “What kind 
of learning does take place?” Here 
we must be willing to recognize all 
bodily sensations as possible physical 
stimuli. We need to be aware of the 
mind-set and the psychological ap- 
proach used. Above all, we need to 
take into consideration the prevailing 
attitude toward God, toward sin and 
the Savior, and toward the work of 
the Holy Ghost through the means of 
grace. If we recognize the possibility 
of innumerable stimuli for various 
sensations, we will be ready to admit 
that emotional responses cannot be 
avoided in the Sunday school. We 
are, therefore, confronted with the 
task of controlling the stimuli pre- 
sented, so as to call forth the desired 
emotional responses and to rule out, 
as much as possible, the undesirable 
ones. 

Which emotions do we wish to 
stimulate? We want the children to 
recognize their sin and their Savior. 
They are to grow in grace and sanc- 
tification. To be under our influence, 
however, they must be present, and 
Sunday school attendance is not com- 
pulsory. Therefore, they must like 
to come. 
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What are the stimuli to which the 
children are subjected? 

The place of meeting: light, heat, 
cleanliness, ventilation, chairs, pic- 
tures, formation or seating of classes 
— how will these factors cause the 
children to react? 

The secretaries: Does their place of 
working disturb? Does their atten- 
tion show the worth-whileness of 
Sunday school worship? Does their 
tact cause children to emulate? Are 
they aware of the little eyes that 
watch? 

Teachers: Their voice, dress, facial ex- 
pression, manner of attention, prep- 
aration, background, enthusiasm, 
considerate solicitude, desire to 
save souls, spiritual growth, church 
attendance — is it a pattern? 

The home: Are we ever mindful and 
considerate of the home _back- 
ground? 

Superintendent: Is his manner kind 
but firm? Do the children get the 
proper emotional set from factors 
controllable on his part? Is there 
unnecessary disturbance which 
would call forth undesirable emo- 
tions? Is the attendance checked? 
Are the sick visited? Is each de- 
partment from the nursery or cradle 
roll to the Bible class conducted in 
agreement with readiness on the 
part of the learner and conducive 
toward a favorable mind-set-to- 
come-again? 

Fellow teachers: Is there opportunity 
for emotional learning in the Sun- 
day school? Let us admit, it is as 
favorable as we make it. Let the 
literature be of the best. Let the 
awards be moderate and of good 


import. If our children are not up- 
lifted and encouraged toward god- 
liness, surely, something is learned. 
If we fail to encourage positive 
emotions, the negative will not be 
long a-coming. 


Church attendance: Habits are being 


formed, likes and dislikes devel- 
oped. 


Pastor: Is he providing for the chil- 


dren in his sermons? 


Organist: Do the children like to hear 


him play? 


Day school children: Are they mindful 


of their opportunity for mission 
work? Do they invite other chil- 
dren to Sunday school? Are they 
willing to suffer those to be near 
who know less than they? 


Give: Is it made pleasant, yes, plea- 


surable to giveP Are Synod’s proj- 
ects kept before the children so 
they willingly give? 


Faith: Is the faith demonstrated in 


your Sunday school worthy to be 
emulated? “Ye have not, because 
ye ask not.” . . . “If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and up- 
braideth not; and it shall be given 
him,” says James, while Paul point- 
edly puts it thus: “Thou therefore 
which teachest another, teachest 
thou not thyself?” What emotional 
effect does our faith exert on those 
about usP Can we discipline our- 
selves to this thought? As our in- 
sight admits the magnitude of pos- 
sibilities for emotional learning in 
the Sunday school, we willingly 
restudy the discipline prevailing 
there. These factors need our at- 
tention: 
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I. Need of Control: 


The mention of discipline conveys 
varying concepts to the hearers. Some 
think of it as a smooth, orderly pro- 
cedure, planned or spontaneous, while 
others imagine a tense, formal, rigid, 
strained, or even painful and formid- 
able situation. 

We all like to ride in a car which 
is under full control of the driver. 
That gives us ease and enjoyment. 
If, however, the driver is ostentatious 
about his control, we begin to feel 
a bit uneasy. If he is abrupt about all 
his stopping and starting, it jars us 
mentally as well as physically. Riding 
with such a driver puts us on edge. 
We push our feet gaspingly against 
the unresponsive floor board, reaching 
alternately for the brakes and the 
accelerator trying to do for him what 
the good driver would automatically 
do. What kind of driver are you, Mr. 
Superintendent, or you, Miss Teacher? 
Does an air of calm control prevail, or 
is there a feeling of strained suspense, 
or of painful endurance? 


II. Types of Control: 


Obviously, we need control in any 
mutual undertaking. Children are 
accustomed to privileges and restric- 
tions everywhere, at home, on the 
street, or in school. The Sunday 
school may, therefore, assume as its 
prerogative the control of its children. 
The question is this: “Which type of 
discipline shall prevail?’ Two kinds, 
equally painful, are 1) the harsh, 
overbearing, noticeable contro] and 
2) the lax, loose, helpless condoning 
of boisterous outbursts or of lazy 
slouching. 
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III. Principles of Securing Control: 
There are certain basic principles 
underlying the problem of discipline 
in a Lutheran Sunday school. 
A. God is using saved sinners to 
win sinners. 


1. Since all are sinful, it follows 

a) that we must provide certain 
routinized procedures which re- 
duce disturbances to a mini- 
mum; 

b) that any manifestation of sin in 
irregularities should not sur- 
prise us; 

c) that we must ever guard our- 
selves that we as leaders do not 
offend “one of these little be- 
lievers” by sinful act or neglect. 

2. Since we are all redeemed, it 
follows 

a) that we may courageously count 
on God's guidance in this diffi- 
cult task, for, “He that heareth 
you heareth Me’; 

b) that we may believe that the 
Holy Ghost is sanctifying the 
children through the Word to 
lead a godly life in co-operating 
with the Sunday school; 
that transgressions may be re- 
buked by the Word, and order 
established in conformity with 
the Word. 


B. When exercising the Office of 
the Keys through the medium of the 
Sunday school, the congregation 
should try to offer facilities and meth- 
ods most conducive to proper disci- 
pline and learning. 


QO 
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1. The congregation will provide 
and equip a location in a manner 
most favorable to good order. 
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2. Officers in charge will routinize 
procedures to avoid pitfalls in dis- 
cipline. 

C. By sending the children to our 
Sunday school, the parents subscribe 
to the routine of discipline established 
by the congregation. 

Since the congregation inaugu- 
rates the work of the Sunday school 
and supplies the room, furnishings, 
and leaders, it follows: 

a) that certain procedures with ref- 
erence to place, time, and man- 
ner of meeting must be routin- 
ized; 

b) that certain officers and duties 
be recognized. 


IV. Methods of Maintaining Good 
Control in Sunday School: 

A. We distinguish between direct 
and indirect control. 

1. All new procedures, as a rule, 
need direct instructions, demonstra- 
tions, and supervision. 

2. Established procedures should 
be routinized. 

3. As soon as possible, the attitude 
of the pupils, the worshipful atmos- 
phere, and the appeal of the subject 
matter should serve as indirect con- 
trols of conduct. 

B. Order of Service: The following 
Order of Service may indicate a de- 
sirable procedure: 

1. Pre-opening time: (Provide for 
early comers! ) 

a) Some responsible officer is on 

duty to receive early comers. 

b) Pupils, arriving early, go to their 

seats and read their lessons. 

c) Some outdoor space may be pro- 

vided for supervised activities. 
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d) Some form of musical program 
or activity may precede the 
opening, e.g., the story of a 
hymn. 

e) All teachers and officers must be 
present before opening. 


2. Opening: (The Call to Worship. ) 


a) Leader: The leader shows his 
mastery by using either a ges- 
ture, a signal, or some appro- 
priate procedure to designate 
the fact that the Sunday school 
is now in session. All boisterous, 
nervous shouting can only make 
things worse. It is the calm 
faith that commands respect. 

b) Teachers: It is their privilege to 
serve as substations broadcast- 
ing the true spirit of co-opera- 
tion, attention, and worship. 
Since the leader has the floor, 
it is a violation of good conduct 
on the part of the teacher to 
engage the attention of the pu- 
pil. All must be centered upon 
the leader in worship. 

Officers: If they are within sight 

or hearing of the pupils, they, 

too, must at the signal enter into 
the spirit of worship. 


“SS 
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d) Generalization: Pupils learn 
more readily by constant ex- 
ample than by loud precept. 
Therefore, know what you want, 
and practice it consistently. 


8. The Liturgy: Let the liturgical 
part be simple, childlike, worshipful. 
Let all take part in a truly devotional 
manner. Here, especially, it is our 
privilege to “enter into the kingdom 
of God as a little child.” It is good 
for our souls and for the children who 
observe us. 
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4. The Singing: Distinguish be- 
tween a pep rally and a service of 
worship. (The story of a hymn and 
the careful playing of the melody will 
do more to invite wholehearted sing- 
ing than all the cheer leading you 
have ever heard. ) 

5. The Offering: Why cannot the 
offering be received as part of the 
service? Perhaps, the children can 
sing a stanza of “We give Thee but 
Thine own” as they quietly bend for- 
ward to offer their envelope. There 
need be no hurry or scuffle. Let this 
sacrificial part of the worship be 
routinized but devotional. 

6. Attendance Records: 


a) Teachers: Since most children 
will come before opening, allow- 
ing time to sort the attendance 
cards, it should be possible to 
check the attendance record 
during the giving of the offering. 
Quietly the teacher sorts the 
cards or checks the list. There 
is no need for calling of names 
which invites irregular _ re- 
sponses. A little practice will 
so strengthen the teacher's mem- 
ory that a glance over the class 
will associate absence or pres- 
ence with seeing the name on 
the card. 

b) Ushers (or Financial Secreta- 
ries): It can be made impressive 
and worshipful if ushers, or sec- 
retaries, will receive the class 
offering and records from the 
teachers in a manner similar to 
the orderly moving of ushers in 
a church service. Here, too, a 
concluding stanza of the hymn 
would aid the worshipful atti- 
tude. 
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7. The Presentation of the Lesson: 


a) Where the classes are so ar- 
ranged as to have one depart- 
ment in a separate room, it will 
be conducive to good discipline 
to have one person present the 
lesson. This will permit undi- 
vided attention, careful develop- 
ment of the problem, and sin- 
cere, undisturbed applications. 

b) Whenever all departments are 

obliged to be in the same room, 

it will be found disturbing to 
follow this procedure. Under 
such circumstances it will be- 
come necessary for each teacher 
to take exclusive charge of the 
entire lesson. This calls for 
proper tact and for a considerate 
attitude. Certainly, the teacher 
must be understood by her class. 

But this is no license to disturb 

the neighbor. Two problems, 

therefore, arise: 

Every effort should be made to 

arrange the classes in such a 

manner that a minimum of dis- 

tracting scenes and sounds reach 
other classes. 

Every teacher should study the 

most effective use of vowels and 

consonants so as to be under- 
stood without resorting to vio- 
lence. (See LurHERAN Epvuca- 

TION, December, 1952, pp. 187, 

188. ) 

8. Discussion of the Lesson: It is 
assumed that all Sunday schools pro- 
vide for a time when the individual 
teacher controls the class alone. The 
discipline will be markedly affected 
by the afore-mentioned points of 
placement and diction. However, 
there are other factors which enter in 
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on this phase of the lesson. We stress 
three: a) personality of the teacher; 
b) worth-whileness of subject matter; 
and c) appropriate methods. 

a) Since personality is the aggre- 
gate of all personal traits, it will 
be well for teachers to cultivate 
care in such externals as dress, 
posture, facial expression, pitch 
and quality of voice, but above 
all must the teacher develop 
sympathetic understanding of 
the child and wide-awake, con- 
tagious interest. 

b) While the subject matter in 
question is always worth while 
in itself, the teacher must learn 
to stress those aspects which be- 
come of especial worth to the 
particular children before her. 
The problems must be upon the 
level of the learner, otherwise 
interest wanes, and _ troubles 
arise. 

c) Certain methods are more favor- 
able to the furtherance of good 
discipline than others. We may 
classify methods into three 
groups in which learning is 
stimulated primarily through 

(1) the ear: story, lecture, question; 

(2) the eye: discovery from the 
printed page; 

(3) touch, or manual activity: writ- 
ing, showing, or pointing on a 
picture, preschool blocks. 

Obviously, a blend of these ap- 

proaches would tend to lessen fatigue 
and thus avoid restlessness and dis- 
turbance. 

Strange as it may seem, the most 

commonly used method is the most 
dangerous to good discipline. It is 
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the almost “sacred”  catechetical 
method, since it provides for 
(a) frequent change of speakers 
which all cannot understand; 
(b) frequent change of thought units 
which all cannot follow; 
(c) frequent (and sudden) changes 
of enthusiasm: 

(aa) a certain question brings no vol- 
unteers, resulting in a lull; 
(bb) at another question everyone is 
eager to be the first to answer; 
all very exciting but dangerous 

to the general discipline. 

We recommend that a blend of 
methods be used. The question is a 
good tool, but only a tool. It is more 
important that the child learns. This 
is most frequently the case when cu- 
riosity or suspense with increasing 
problem situations clothe the facts 
presented. Curiosity and suspense are 
the spice of interest, especially, in the 
earlier years, but certainly prominent 
throughout life, as seen in the serial- 
story idea. The problem must be 
judiciously introduced, increasing 
with the age of the pupils. Even in 
adult life, who likes to listen to a 
sermon in which no problem is raised? 

d) Generalization: If disciplinary 
problems arise, check up on 

(1) administrative routine; 

(2) personality traits; 

(3) worth-whileness of subject mat- 
ter; 

(4) interesting use of method. 

e) The Problem Child: Here we 
offer the method used by our 
Lord Jesus: 

(1) In dealing with Peter, Luke 22: 

31,32, the Lord said: “Simon, 
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(2) 


(3) 
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Simon, behold, Satan hath de- 
sired to have you, that he may 
sift you as wheat; but I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not; and when thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren.” 
He tells him of the impending 
betrayal. Teachers, pray for 
your children. As you correct, 
guide, encourage them, let them 
feel that you pray for their souls. 
Even in dealing with Judas, 
Jesus was direct, firm, but pa- 
thetically kind, Matt. 26:50. 
How do you know that some- 
day even the problem child may 
not be won through your prayers 
and guidance? 

Matt. 18:15 has thus been ap- 
plied. If no fruits are noticeable, 
the teacher should consult with 
the superintendent. The super- 
intendent may find it necessary 


to call in the pastor, who, in 


turn, may be obliged to go to 
the proper board and, in certain 
cases, to the congregation. Let 
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the line of authority be clearly 
followed in such cases. 

9. The Closing: Also in the closing 
of the Sunday school, a worshipful, 
thankful attitude should be sought. 
Let it be sincere and devotional. The 
dismissal should be routinized. The 
location will dictate the line of pro- 
cedure. A recessional may be the best 
solution. 


V. Conclusion: True discipline is the 
result of an attitude held by the 
entire school. It depends upon 

1. the carefully routinized adminis- 
tration of ever-recurring details; 

2. the worshipful attitudes in the 
liturgical parts; 

8. the interest and self-control dur- 
ing the lesson proper; and 

4. the satisfied, peaceful dismissal. 


Thus we are constantly mindful of 
the presence of a loving God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who gives us 
the Holy Spirit. The emotional result: 
We have walked with God today. We 


are His temple. 


Hicu FINANCE IN HicHER EpucATION. — In 1949 a Commission on Financ- 


ing Higher Education came into being. The twelve-man group set out on a 
three-year survey sponsored by the Association of American Universities and 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. : 

In November, 1952, the commission reported its findings in “Nature and 
Needs of Higher Education.” 

The Commission found that the “pressures” which have plagued colleges 
and universities the most were five: (1) inflation; (2) expansion of educa- 
tional services; (3) fluctuating enrollments; (4) needs for enlarged and mod- 
ernized plants; (5) uncertain sources of income. 

How have the institutions gotten their money in the past? In 1950, private 
colleges drew operating income from student fees (72 per cent), endowment 
(12 per cent), and gifts (18 per cent). Private universities broke it down 
in the same three categories at 47, 12, and 10 per cent — plus 19 per cent 
from the Federal Government (research). Public universities got 23 per cent 
of their income from student fees (largely veteran in 1950), 48 per cent in 
State and local appropriations, and 15 per cent from the Federal Government, 
plus gifts, endowments, and miscellany. — Newsweek, December 1, 1952, p. 80. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Turo. G. STELZER 


The Architectonic Understanding of Music 


MatrHew N. Lunpoguist 


By musical form is understood 
every musically intelligible tone com- 
bination. Every interval and rhythmic 
detail in a melody, every element of 
harmonic tension, every change in 
tone intensity, tempo, and sonorous 
sound belong to the concept musical 
form. Thus the theory of form is not 
exactly the right term here. More 
correct, I think, would be to bring 
together under the heading of form 
the three subdivisions, theory of mel- 
ody, theory of harmony, and theory 
of disposition, along with counter- 
point and instrumentation. But since 
the theory of disposition has not 
gained usage as a name for the theory 
of the music forms, we shall have to 
keep to the internationally used term, 
theory of form. Even the term form 
analysis is in everyday parlance mis- 
leading, since thereby we actually also 
refer to the synthetic side of the crit- 
ical examination. 

In music we may have looked into 
some very important problems, such 
as rhythm, melody, and harmony — 
these are, indeed, important detail 
problems. Now and here we turn to 
the core and marrow. On the basis 
of acquired knowledge our task 
should now be to examine and analyze 
the compositions in their entirety. We 
seek clearness in how they are formed 
and fashioned, thereby to be able the 
better to experience them as totalities. 


Let us present our musical form 
studies in two phases. First let us 
divide a composition into its different 
parts, that is to say, undertake an 
analysis. Then we shall get an idea 
of how the piece is put together. To 
do such a form analysis may some- 
times be a very difficult problem. But 
since we intend to keep to the sig- 
nificant period of Viennese classicism, 
it will be quite easy for us to clar- 
ify the analysis problem. However, 
whether the analysis is easy or trou- 
blesome, it is not the end and pur- 
pose of our work with the forms of 
music. This is in reality only an in- 
dispensable preparation for the sec- 
ond phase of our form inquiry, the 
synthesis. This will help us to under- 
stand a piece of music as a method- 
ically and logically composed musical 
organism. Expressed tersely: The form 
analysis teaches us to think and listen 
architectonically. 

This is something which most 
people either do not do at all or, in 
any case, do not do consciously. For 
this reason it may not be sufficiently 
clear what I mean by understanding 
music architectonically. This thing is 
nevertheless in itself quite simple. 

There are three stages of music 
understanding, corresponding to three 
degrees of music enjoyment. We find 
ourselves on the first of these when 
we feel immediately appealed to, 
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even deeply moved by a composition, 
let us say, a symphony, without get- 
ting much more out of it than a rather 
hazy sense impression. We can get 
into that sort of a situation very easily 
when for the first time and altogether 
unprepared we listen to a voluminous 
and involved music work. We are 
then for the most part at a loss to 
grasp much more than a great rush 
of musical sound which, following the 
changing course of the music, some- 
times gushes, sometimes whispers past 
our ear, because we cannot attend to 
all of the many perplexing details that 
pour forth against us. On this first 
stage of understanding, our music en- 
joyment may consist of a sort of in- 
toxicated ecstasy. Of the structure 
of the composition we grasp probably 
only the major and boldest features, 
such as the division of a symphony 
into movements and the like. 
Gradually, as we become better 
acquainted with the composition, 
through repeated hearing and study, 
we reach the second stage of music 
understanding. Now we get to the 
details. Tune upon tune emerges from 
the tone mass. We observe that the 
same tune appears a number of times 
during the course of a composition. 
We may even note that the tune ap- 
pears in altered form. If it is a sym- 
phony, we may easily observe that 
the movements differ in their physiog- 
nomy and that some of them are more 
readily accessible than others. At the 
same time we may also discover that 
the musical expression of the work in 
question holds a great many more 
nuances than believed after first hear- 
ing. This naturally leads to a deeper 
enjoyment than before. But in spite 
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of this we have not yet reached the 
greatest height of the possibilities of 
music understanding. 

In addition to the character and the 
details, it is also important to under- 
stand the sequence which ties the 
details together into one single large 
totality. Most compositions are made 
up of smaller parts. The sequence of 
these relatively small parts is not ar- 
bitrary. On the contrary, the com- 
poser arranges the different parts of 
his composition in such a way as to 
bring about a consummate tone or- 
ganism, an architectonic structure of 
melodies, as it were, which follow one 
upon the other. On this third stage 
of music understanding we should be 
able to grasp the regularity of plan 
in this architecture. We should ask 
ourselves what effect is intended by 
the division of a composition into sec- 
tions or movements, why these parts 
with their variety of expressions fol- 
low each other in the order of the 
composer’s choice, and again why 
each part is made up of smaller divi- 
sions, just as has been done, and so on. 

The problem now centers on the 
meaning of this arrangement of parts 
in a composition. This is a problem 
which forces itself upon us as soon as 
our ear has been opened to the details 
in a piece of music. Though it is not 
at all difficult to find a satisfactory 
solution, many do solve the problem 
erroneously. It will be quite neces- 
sary to ponder over this matter if we 
are to get hold of the context, which 
ties together the parts of a composi- 
tion into a systematical, logical unity. 
But don’t think for a moment that we 
can get at this by trying to explain 
the work as if it were a poem, a novel, 
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or a motion picture. Unfortunately 
many music lovers and musicians are 
guilty of such misinterpretation. The 
concert goer who was very much con- 
cerned about the idea that the hero 
in Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony is 
buried in the second movement (the 
funeral march) and so missed the 
triumphal feeling in the continuation 
of the work, has brothers and sisters 
here, there, and everywhere — in the 
first movement they fancy they can 
hear such and such an incident de- 
picted in tones, so that the story con- 
tinues with a new picture in the next 
movement and so on throughout the 
whole symphony. With such a setup 
we surely could with a little good luck 
succeed in making up a logical con- 
tinuity in the work, but hardly what 
the composer himself thought of when 
he created his composition, and in 
any case not that which we are 
searching for when we desire to train 
ourselves in listening architectonically. 

Certainly there are works which are 
designed by the composer as descrip- 
tions of distinct acts and events. 
These belong to the so-called program 
music (descriptive music). When lis- 
tening to these pieces, we form con- 
crete ideas about something suggested 
either by the title of the piece or the 
program the composer set down be- 
fore writing his composition. The 
latter is often given in the program 
notes as guidance for the listeners. 
To program music belong not only 
such banal pieces as “Maiden’s 
Prayer,” “Persian Fair,” “Evening 
Bells,” “Silver Waves,” “Battle of 
Waterloo,” and the like, but also 
a large number of sterling composi- 
tions; in the first place, the so-called 
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Symphonic Poems, which became 
very popular during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. These 
works caused considerable discussion 
whether, on the whole, it is possible 
to describe something concrete by 
musical tones. 

One group, the “modernists” of the 
nineteenth century, maintained, along 
with Richard Wagner, that program 
music was the music of the future; 
while another group, with Johannes 
Brahms as standard-bearer, asserted 
exactly the reverse. While Wagner 
and his followers repudiated what is 
known as absolute music or pure 
music, Brahms and his fellow be- 
lievers rejected program music or de- 
scriptive music. History has indisput- 
ably acknowledged Brahms to be in 
the right. Program music did not be- 
come the order of the future. Our 
modern composers have returned to 
the writing of absolute music. 

Here we have no reason for assum- 
ing a certain position with reference 
to the question concerning the su- 
premacy of program music, but are 
content with stating the most im- 
portant objections that have been 
raised against it. Its opponents have 
held forth that at times it is quite diffi- 
cult to make the program conform to 
the different parts of a composition. 
This objection is based on the fact 
that music, as against the spoken 
word, cannot describe anything so 
clearly and plainly that every mis- 
understanding is excluded. Again, it 
has been rightly asserted that it is 
impossible to find any convincing mu- 
sical logic in programmatic works, 
especially the more extensive works, 
as the Symphonic Poems, whether we 
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know the program or not. From this 
we conclude that in most cases the 
construction lacks the clear architec- 
tonic logic in which the works of 
absolute music, for instance, the sym- 
phonies of the classics, excel. 

Concerning these it can never be 
a question of finding out what the 
composer wanted to describe. Such 
an uncalled-for venture would only 
prevent us from understanding them 
correctly, that is to say, architecton- 
ically. The structure of a symphony 
by Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven does 
not conform to a program which is 
forced upon the music from without. 
Its guiding principle is solely a purely 
musical logic, and this is what we are 
seeking here. 

When we are able to grasp the 
musical logic of a composition, we 
have then reached the third and 
highest stage of music understanding, 
the architectonic music understand- 
ing. But how shall we be able to get 
that far? The course has already been 
outlined in a general way. To begin 
with, we train ourselves in listening 
to a work analytically, so that, with- 
out losing the red thread or basic 
theme for one moment, we grasp its 
construction in different parts. After 
that we try to listen to the same piece 
synthetically; we are no longer satis- 
fied with ascertaining that the com- 
position in question consists of dif- 
ferent parts, but try to discern in 
what the dissimilarities between the 
different parts consist. In this way 
we make it possible for ourselves to 
experience the piece as a harmonious 
organism. The varying character of 
the sections or movements is deter- 
mined by the part each section or 
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movement plays as a member in the 
whole of the work. When we have 
gotten that far, we are then capable 
of grasping the order or sequence 
between the different parts of a com- 
position as rational, that is to say, as 
well-motivated, which means that we 
listen architectonically. 

During these efforts to train our- 
selves in architectonic music under- 
standing, we must not revert to un- 
musical speculations. The problem of 
judging as to what function a part 
has as a member in an entire work 
cannot be solved by the labor of 
thinking. To be able to trace the 
logic in a composition we must have 
a trained ear which can grasp what 
the details of the composition say 
about themselves. Besides we must 
have a well-schooled mind which ties 
together or combines in a right way 
the different musical perceptions of 
the ear. 

Before we undertake the work in 
architectonic listening, let us observe 
that the purpose of a study of the 
music forms is not to suppress the 
impressions we receive from a com- 
position. We cannot grasp the logic 
of the compositions without making 
use of our intellect. But he who uses 
his reason, in music matters, is often 
branded as a “mathematical musi- 
cian,” one who kills the enjoyment of 
music and replaces this with things 
that have little or nothing to do with 
music. 

Fortunately, however, architectonic 
music understanding has nothing in 
common with such a distorted picture. 
To have our eyes open to the musical 
logic certainly does not mean that the 
enjoyment of music is repressed, nor 
that the musical impressions are 
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stifled. On the contrary! By looking 
into the logic of the compositions with 
the use of our musical intelligence we 
shall discover that the expressive 
nuances of music are far richer than 
ever realized. When we have learned 
to comprehend a music work archi- 
tectonically, it will be seen that the 
details stand out far more clearly 
than before, which means that our 
music enjoyment becomes consider- 
ably deeper than the one we have 
been content with hitherto. 
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Finally, one more observation is 
quite necessary. Not all works can 
be comprehended as a well-organized 
musical totality. Many of the ro- 
mantic compositions lack the musical 
logic which characterizes those of the 
Viennese classicism. It would there- 
fore be useless to try to listen to such 
pieces architectonically — which does 
not mean that these are worthless; 
they will have to be enjoyed in some 
other way than the works of the clas- 
sical era. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


101 CHORALES. Harmonized by Johann Sebastian Bach. Compiled and edited by Walter 
E. Buszin. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash. $1.00. 


The format, 7”X10”, is a welcome improvement over former editions from the same 
fertile source. Bach chorales have been worship music for two centuries and will continue 
in that capacity in the future. The clarity of print, the larger notes, the practical pagination 
(in only three numbers is it necessary to turn a page), the word content — all for $1.00 — 


make us appreciate this edition of 101 Bach Chorales. 
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STRONG INDICTMENT. — Dr. Elton Trueblood, Quaker professor who seems 
to find a good deal to criticize, also had something to say about today’s 
preachers. He told an Interseminary Assembly that “the most besetting sin of 
clergymen today is that they are plain lazy!” He said they “spend most of their 
energy and time doing the things that are relatively easy to do. They visit nice 
old ladies in the hospital. They convert the converted. They minister to those 
already safely in the fold. They allow themselves to become errand boys for 
all community activities and seldom read anything more challenging intel- 
lectually than the Reader's Digest. . . . Unless we make the path to preparing 
a ministry more dignified by its toughness, we won't have the respect of the 
world. . . . Your education should just begin as you leave the seminary. You 
should discipline yourself to read deeply and well and to practice writing 
all the rest of your life.” — Lutheran Standard, October 4, 1952. 


AMISH IN TROUBLE AGAIN, — The Amish in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
are up in arms again (figuratively). They do not want their children to go to 


school beyond the eight 


grade or the age of fourteen. The law says they 


must go to school until they are sixteen, When school authorities tried to 
enforce the law in 1950, 84 Amish parents went to jail. Last year the legislature 
passed a law that would have given local school boards authority to make 
exceptions to the law. Under pressure from state school authorities, Governor 
Fine vetoed the bill. Now the Amish are ieee! to go to jail again. They 


are losing numbers of their young people to more 


beral faiths an 


ascribe it 


to the “worldly ways” the children come into contact with in high school. 

They hold that the compulsory school attendance law interferes with the 

freedom of worship they have enjoyed in this area for more than 200 years. 
Lutheran Standard, September 27, 1952 
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Membership Report. — The L. E. A. now 
has 1,259 members and 65 co-operating 
PTA groups on the active file. According 
to The Christian Day Schools and Teachers, 
compiled by Armin Schroeder, there are 
1,748 men teachers in our system in North 
America and 1,553 women teachers. The 
total figure, 3,801, suggests that the L. E. A. 
has a long road to travel before it may be 
of service to our entire teaching personnel. 

Many pastors and laymen are also sharing 
in the program of the Lutheran Education 
Association. The advance of the program of 
Christian education calls for co-operation 
from all of those engaged in educational 
agencies. 

Vice-President A. Christian has set up a 
system to send regular news sheets to dis- 
trict conference chairmen and their desig- 
nated representatives. The L.E. A. wishes 
to serve Districts in a more direct manner. 
Publication notices and convention topics 
will be sent to conference leaders for use in 
development of local programs. Local pro- 
gram chairmen are herewith alerted to 
contact their conference chairmen or the 
L. E. A. office. 

The stimulus in the area of PTA work 
has already drawn responses from many 
areas. May we suggest that you build your 
next conference theme around the idea of 
the Christian PTAP Use the 1952 yearbook 


for a discussion guide. 

LUTHERAN EpucaTIon provides additional 
materials for program planners. We invite 
you to rediscover the value of Synod’s pro- 
fessional periodical for teachers. 

Membership in the L.E. A. includes the 
subscription to LuTHERAN EpucatTion. Join 
now. Tell others. 

Included in the kit of materials sent to 
PTA members are copies of Your Child 
and You as well as study guides for this 
booklet. Local parent organizations will wel- 
come the study procedures which were writ- 
ten by Donald Behnken, J. Arthur Koss, and 
Marie E. Stelter. Dr. John F. Choitz served 
as editor. 
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Since the national PTA department has 
not as yet officially organized, the L. E. A. 
office will mail the above-mentioned mate- 
rials to parent groups. Your contribution of 
ten dollars or more will not only support 
the new PTA department of the L.E. A., 
but also make useful program materials 
available. For membership in the L. E. A., 
or in the PTA department of the L. E. A., 
write to Walter A. Vahl, Financial Secre- 
tary, Concordia Teachers College, River For- 
est, Ill. 

An Agenda Item.—We invite you to 
examine the following proposed constitution. 
It was prepared by a Planning Council ap- 
pointed at the 1952 convention. It is hoped 
the PTA constitution will be formally 
adopted at the 1953 convention to be held 
at River Forest during the first week of 
August. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


(to be inserted as point 5 under Article III 
— Membership, of the existing Constitution 
of the Lutheran Education Association ) 


5. Group Membership may be obtained 
by any organization within the Synodical 
Conference interested in promoting the ob- 
jectives of the Association. Each member 
group shall have the right to vote through 
one accredited delegate, and shall be gov- 
erned according to the specific regulations 
here following: 


NationaL LuTHERAN PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 


(Lutheran PTA) 


The name of this organization shall be the 
National Lutheran Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion (Lutheran PTA). 

The Lutheran PTA shall be a department 
of the L. E. A. 

In addition to promoting the general ob- 
jectives of the L.E.A., this organization 
shall have the following specific objectives: 
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1. To provide assistance to local PTA’s 
in the development of a sound program of 
parent education 


a. by acting as a clearing house for ideas 
on effective parent-teacher programs; 

b. by helping to provide study materials 
on Christian child training through 
synodical channels or through the Edi- 
torial Committee of the L. E. A. 


2. To bring into closer relation the home 
and the church, that parents and teachers 
may co-operate intelligently in the Christian 
training of the child. 

8. To promote effective Christian educa- 
tion in the home, the congregation, and in 
Synod at large. 

Officers of this organization shall be: 
President, First Vice-President, Second Vice- 
President, and Secretary, who shall be lay 
people. These officers and three members at 
large (an L. E. A. Board Member, a parish 
pastor, and a parish school teacher) shall 
constitute the National Lutheran PTA Coun- 
cil. A member of Synod’s Family Life Com- 
mittee and the editor of the Lutheran PTA 
supplement shall be advisory members of 
the council. 

The term of office shall be two years. 
All members shall be eligible to succeed 
themselves twice. 

Two officers and a member at large shall 
be elected each year by the Lutheran PTA 
delegates assembled at the annual L. E. A. 
convention. (President, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Pastor one year. First Vice-Pres- 
ident, Secretary, and Teacher in the alter- 
nate years). The L.E.A. Board member 
and the member of the Family Life Com- 
mittee shall be appointed by their respective 
boards. The PTA supplement editor shall 
be appointed by the PTA Council. 

Nominations shall be by primary ballot. 
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Three persons receiving the highest number 
of votes for each office shall constitute the 
slate of candidates. The election shall be 
in charge of an Election Committee, ap- 
pointed at the convention. 

The President shall preside at all conven- 
tion sessions of the Lutheran PTA. He shall 
be responsible for execution of the resolu- 
tions of the National Lutheran PTA and for 
the promotion of its affairs during his entire 
term of office. He shall be ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the L. E. A. Executive Board. 

The First Vice-President shall preside at 
the Lutheran PTA council meetings and 
shall assist the President. 

The second Vice-President shall be in 
charge of membership promotion. 

The Secretary shall keep an accurate 
record of the proceedings of the Lutheran 
PTA and the Lutheran PTA Council. 

The Council shall meet quarterly for gen- 
eral review of the Lutheran PTA program, 
for development of its policies, and for 
directing the general execution of its pro- 
gram. A specific function of the Council 
shall be the preparation of program sug- 
gestions for the annual L. E. A. Convention. 
The Council will also work in close co- 
operation with the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, particularly with its Family Life 
Committee. 

The amount of the annual group member- 
ship fee shall be optional with each PTA 
group. However, an average of $15.00 a 
year is suggested — variable according to 
the size and ability of the organization. 
Each member group will receive annually 
a packet of books and pamphlets designed 
to help in planning and conducting the pro- 
gram, as well as three subscriptions to the 
publication designated to contain the official 
PTA news. 


In Gop We Trust. — In 1861, when America was trembling in the crisis 
of the war between the States, the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States wrote to the director of the mint at Philadelphia, saying: 

“No nation can be strong except in the strength of God, or safe except in 
His defense. I recommend that the trust of our people in God be declared on 
our coins. Prepare a motto to express national recognition of and trust in God!” 

The first one prepared was “God, our Trust.” This was soon changed to 
“In God we trust.” For almost a century this has affirmed continually that the 
nation is recognizing the God of ancient Israel, and how He has blessed! 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Plans for a new lecture hall are nearing 
completion, $295,000 having been allotted 
from the “Conquest for Christ” collection. 
The building will include classrooms, piano 
practice rooms and a music room, professors 
offices, and a faculty lounge. 

Curriculum changes are presently being 
studied by a committee faculty. 

On January 16 the board of electors of 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, elected Dr. 
W. A. Baepler seminary president. Dr. Baep- 
ler, a member of the Springfield faculty 
since 1936, has been serving as acting presi- 
dent since July 1, 1952, following the re- 
tirement of Dr. G. C. Barth. 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, It. 


Work on the new addition to the girls’ 
dormitory is continuing on schedule. The 
additional! facilities will allow an increase 
of ninety students to the college enrollment. 
The college administration is now planning 
to accommodate a record enrollment of 650 
students during the academic year 1953—54. 

Registrar Wilfred Kruse reports that as of 
February 1 more than 100 applications for 
admission have been received. Prospective 
students are advised to avoid delay in sub- 
mitting their applications. 

Concordia is grateful not only for large 
numbers of future Christian teachers who 
are enrolled, but also for the quality of the 
students. The fall, 1952, American Council 
on Education Psychological Testing Pro- 
gram, administered to 147 freshmen, re- 
vealed that River Forest rated a gross mean 
score of 112.8. This would equal the score 
made by the two schools that ranked 19th 
and 20th of the 118 colleges that partici- 
pated in the national program. This score 
was also the equal of the one made by the 
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highest ranking of the 12 teachers’ colleges 
participating in the program. News from 
Nebraska reveals that the college whose 
score we tied is our sister college at Seward. 
Our Church is grateful for the type of 
student who is now preparing for Kingdom 
work. 

NAEB Meeting. — Members of the Chi- 
cago Area Group of the National Association 
of Educational Buyers met in Concordia’s 
Student Union on January 15. Mr. Elmer 
Jagow, business manager at River Forest, is 
president of the group. Dr. Klinck and Dr. 
Huegli participated in the program. 

Invitation Declined. —Dr. H. H. Gross, 
professor of Geography, has declined an in- 
vitation to occupy the chair of Educational 
Geography at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The honor extended included succeeding 
Zoe Thralls, nationally known geographer- 
educator. 

Resource Person. — Professor Martin C. 
Pieper participated in the conference pro- 
gram of the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. He served as resource person in 
Teacher Education. The Conference was 
held in St. Louis from February 24 to 28. 

Concordia Players.— The Drama Club, 
directed by Professor Clarence Drews, pre- 
sented a double feature of drama at Con- 
cordia on February 7 and 8. The two plays 
presented each night were William Saroyan’s 
“My Heart’s in the Highlands” and “Leader 
of the People,” a story by John Steinbeck 
and dramatized by Luella E. McMahon. 

Annual Home Concert. — The A Cappella 
Choir presented a thirty-fifth anniversary 
concert on Sunday, March 1. Identical per- 
formances were presented at 4:00 P. M. and 
at 8:00 P.M. Professor Victor Hildner is 
director of the organization. 

Basketball Tournament.—On March 6 
and 7 Concordia will be host to the teams 
competing in the Third Annual Senior Col- 
lege Basketball Tournament. Participating 
are Concordia Seminary, St. Louis; Concor- 
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dia Seminary, Springfield; Concordia Teach- 
ers College, Seward; and River Forest. 

Edits volume. — Professor W. O. Kraeft 
served as editor of Our Church at Work, 
another volume in the Concordia Sunday 
School Teacher Training series. In addition 
to editing the book, he wrote one chapter 
and supplied tests and instructor’s guides. 
Professor T. J. Kuehnert also contributed 
one of the chapters. 

Winter vacation? — Miss Lulu Noess, col- 
lege nurse, who recently submitted to major 
surgery, has now resumed her duties in the 
college infirmary. We are grateful that God 
has granted her a speedy recovery. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 

The Board of Control of Concordia has 
approved the conversion of Professor R. W. 
Griesse’s home into a women’s dormitory. 

President Irwin Lubbers of Hope College 
in Holland, Mich., and Dr. Edward Potthof 
of the University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 
representatives of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
visited the campus, January 11—13. The 
purpose of the visit was to gather informa- 
tion for a report to the Association. The 
report is a part of the procedure which is 
required in making application for accredi- 
tation with North Central. In addition to 
studying records and inspecting the plant, 
the visitors held conferences with students 
and staff members. Final action will be 
taken by the North Central Association at 
its meeting late in March. 

A committee from Concordia consisting of 
L. G. Bickel, Luther Schwich, Herbert 
Meyer, R. W. Griesse, and Walter Juergen- 
sen visited Davis and Wilson, Lincoln archi- 
tects, on January 10. The purpose of the 
consultation was to discuss plans for pro- 
posed improvements at Concordia during the 
next five-year period, which will approach 
one million dollars. 

A physical educational building and plans 
for relocation of the football field and track 
were discussed. 

Concordia celebrated the completion of 
its new shop-garage with an open house, 
January 18. The three-story brick building 
is the answer to Concordia’s storage and 
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maintenance problems. Equipment for every 
phase of maintenance work is present in the 
plumbing, paint, tool, and storage rooms. 
There are seventeen rooms in the new struc- 
ture. The new plant was built at a cost 
of $52,000. Except for technical assistance, 
most of the work on the structure was done 
by Concordia’s maintenance staff and stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Reinhold Marxhausen, college art in- 
structor, has just completed painting a mural 
in the campus dining hall built around the 
Biblical passage “Thou openest Thy hands 
and satisfiest the desire of every living 
thing.” 

The center of attraction in the mural is 
the hands of God out of which flows a sub- 
stance symbolic of everything that comes 
from God. The symbolic yellow grainlike 
substance representing the goodness of God 
flows out of the hands toward a knife, fork, 
and plate which represent man’s use of 
God’s blessing. In the space on either side 
of the painting’s center of attraction are 
other symbols representing the main foods 
produced in Nebraska as well as the farms 
themselves. In the lower right hand corner 
are two pairs of folded human hands which 
express man’s petitions and prayers of 
thanksgiving. The mural which took nine 
months to evolve and crystallize in the 
artist’s mind was finished in his spare time 
over a seven-day period. 

According to the “Final Report of the 
National College Freshman Testing Pro- 
gram,” freshmen at Concordia College 
ranked first in intelligence when compared 
with the students of the other teachers col- 
leges which participated in the total pro- 
gram, The report, compiled and edited by 
Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 
N. J., also stated that Concordia’s freshmen 
give the school twentieth place from the top 
among all schools included in the survey. 

The results reported by ETS were based 
on tests given at 118 colleges all over the 
nation last fall and reported before the 
October 24, 1952, deadline. Areas of learn- 
ing measured by the tests, besides intelli- 
gence, included English, social studies, nat- 
ural sciences, and mathematics. A total of 
twelve teachers’ colleges were among the 
113 schools reporting. 
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St. PAUL’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


St. Paul’s Day was observed with a special 
service in the chapel on January 26. The 
Rev. Harlan Hartner of Mission, Kans., de- 
livered the address. 

The Rev. Arnold H. Grumm, Fourth Vice- 
President of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, visited the St. Paul’s College 
campus on January 22 and 28. 

A number of students gave blood for the 
Red Cross when a bloodmobile was at 
Concordia on January 28. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INnb. 


A newly organized Christian Stewards’ 
Society has wasted no time in finding proj- 
ects for its members. The first stewardship 
project took a group of approximately 50 
canvassers to Chicago on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 7, where they assisted the Rev. Luther 
Schuessler in canvassing his neighborhood 
for prospective members, 

Two courses were added to the teacher- 
training curriculum for the second semester. 
They are “Survey of Elementary Education” 
and “Observation and Participation.” These 
courses have been added in view of the 
acute shortage of teachers for Lutheran 
elementary schools. 

The Music Department is featuring a 
series of monthly recitals, presenting music 
from the sixteenth century till the present 
day. The January recital presented music 
of the pre-Bach period. 

The College A Cappella Choir left on the 
first of its week-end tours on Friday, Jan- 
uary 80, giving concerts in Jackson, Detroit, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Kendallville, Ind. 


ConcorRDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

On January 30 Prof. J. Henry Gienapp 
was appointed by the College Board of Con- 
trol to serve as acting president during the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Leroy C, 
Rincker on January 28. A tribute to Dr. 
Rincker’s work appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

On January 12 Dr. Rincker and Prof. 
Gienapp served on a panel, with Dr. John 
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C. Trever of the National Council of Chris- 
tian Churches in America, to discuss the 
merits of the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible. The meeting was held in Mil- 
waukee at Capitol Drive Lutheran Church. 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


The 50th anniversary of the ordination of 
Prof. J. W. Werling was celebrated in a 
divine service on Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 2. The Rev. C. R. Zehnder delivered the 
sermon. Professor Werling graduated from 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
1899, and from Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1902. He was pastor of 
St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Humboldt, 
Kans., from 1902 to 1910, and of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Winfield, Kans., from 
1910 to 1918. In 1918 he accepted a call 
to St. John’s College as professor of German. 
He received the M. A. degree from Colum- 
bia University in 1927. On modified service 
since 1949, he continues to teach classes in 
German. 

Prof. Lorenz Wunderlich, who has been 
a member of the staff of St. John’s College 
since 1938, has accepted a call as professor 
of systematic theology at Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, Mo. Professor Wunderlich 
taught courses in religion, German, and 
humanities, and also served as treasurer of 
the college. 

Dr. Carl S. Mundinger, president of St. 
John’s College, was elected president of the 
North Central Council of Junior Colleges at 
the annual convention in Kansas City, Kans. 
Approximately 200 junior colleges through- 
out the Midwest belong to this association. 
Dr. Mundinger was also elected president 
of the Winfield Chamber of Commerce for 
1958. 

Prof. A. E. Kunzmann, registrar, was 
elected vice-president of the Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars in the annual 
meeting in December. 

Mr. Ruben J. Dumler, business manager, 
is serving as president of the Kansas Business 
Teachers Association and is a member of the 
executive board of the Mountain-Plains 
United Business Teachers Association. 

Miss Ernestine Dohrer, librarian, has been 
appointed chairman of the Membership 
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Committee of the Kansas Library Associa- 
tion and State chairman of the Junior Col- 
lege Section of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries. The latter appoint- 
ment was made by the chairman of the 
Trans-Mississippi region of the junior college 
section of ACRL, a division of the American 
Library Association. Miss Dohrer is also 
serving as member of a committee which is 
preparing a code of professional ethics for 
the Kansas Association of School Librarians. 

A paper by Prof. Erich Hopka, professor 
of sciences, “Correlation of Chemistry Marks 
with California Mental Maturity Scores,” 
was published in the Transactions of the 
Kansas Academy of Science in December, 
1952. 

Construction is under way on the annex 
to the Women’s Dormitory, for which 
$132,000 was allotted from the “Conquest 
for Christ” offering. The new building is 
attached to the main dormitory at each of 
the four floor levels. Construction is of 
native limestone with red tile roof. The 
building will provide housing for 80 women 
and a suite of rooms for the college nurse. 
Total cost, including furnishings, is esti- 
mated at $144,000. Completion is set for 
June, 1953. Lippert Brothers of Oklahoma 
City are the contractors. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF, 

Executive Secretary M. Neeb of the Board 
for Higher Education visited California Con- 
cordia College early in January. He ad- 
dressed a full staff meeting of the faculty 
and spoke to the entire student body at 
chapel exercises. His facts and figures con- 
cerning the educational system of the Mis- 
souri Synod proved enlightening and im- 
pressive. 

In the evening of January 20, 1953, Pro- 
fessor Hugo Gehrke presented a lecture 
recital for the Northern California Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists. He 
demonstrated to an interested audience the 
possibilities of Oakland’s classic type Austin 
organ, which embodies in its design the best 
traditions of organ building and is especially 
adapted for what in our circles is considered 
“Lutheran” music. In the musical part of 
the lecture Professor Gehrke was assisted 
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and his exposition complemented by the 
Concordia Choristers: Harriet Mueller, 
oboist; John Marozik, flutist; and Albert 
Buelow, trumpeter. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


On January 19, 20, and 21 Concordia re- 
ceived a very unusual and distinguished vis- 
itor, Dr. August W. Brustat, a Lutheran 
pastor from Scarsdale, N. Y., and an eminent 
authority on archaeology. He delivered a 
series of three lectures on the archaeological 
findings dealing with the captive Jews in 
Egypt and ancient Babylonia. He included 
Concordia as part of his tour of the Lutheran 
churches of Portland. 


¢ DR. LEROY C. RINCKER f 


In the passing of Dr. Leroy C. Rincker, 
who died suddenly of a heart attack on 
January 28, Concordia College, Milwaukee, 
has lost an able president. The church at 
large has lost an outstanding counselor and 
executive in the field of ministerial edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Rincker was peculiarly well fitted for 
his task. Beginning his education in the 
Ev. Lutheran School of St. Luke, Chicago, 
he enjoyed the benefit of systematic training 
intensifying the Christian teaching he re- 
ceived at home. After his studies at Con- 
cordia College, Milwaukee, and at Concor- 
dia Seminary, St. Louis, he did postgraduate 
work at Columbia University, the University 
of Wisconsin, and Marquette University. He 
held the degrees of Master of Sacred Theol- 
ogy from Concordia Seminary and of Master 
of Arts from Columbia University. Last year 
Concordia Seminary conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

After a brief initial period of parish activ- 
ity Dr. Rincker became a member of the 
faculty of Concordia College, Milwaukee, in 
1923. He was elected president of the 
school in 1986. 

Throughout his teaching and administra- 
tive careers Dr. Rincker maintained a keen 
interest in every phase of academic life. 
Deeply concerned about achieving and 
maintaining high academic standards, he 
sought to use every available means for the 
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development of his own school and for the 
improvement of the entire system of synod- 
ical colleges and seminaries. 

Dr. Rincker’s interest in the physical prog- 
ress of his school is evidenced by the beau- 
tiful new library and the first wing of Pritz- 
laff Hall. Both buildings were erected dur- 
ing his administration, the library in 1942 
and the dormitory in 1950. Less conspicuous 
but even more far-reaching was his interest 
in new methods of teaching and counseling. 
To begin with, he himself was a scholar. 
Constantly growing, and expanding his own 
mental horizon, he sought earnestly to find 
and apply measures which promised to in- 
crease the efficiency of his school. One of 
his last major undertakings was a definite 
effort to have Concordia accredited by the 
National Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. He lived long enough to see 
completion of initial plans for accreditation. 
On February 8 he was to have met with the 
architect and the College Board for the con- 
struction of the large unit completing Pritz- 
laff Hall. 

In an address at the funeral service on 
January 31 Professor Walter F. Wolbrecht, 
president of St. Paul’s College, Concordia, 
Mo., said: “Dr. Rincker was a scholar. Of 
a true scholar it is not necessary to add that 
he was an honest scholar. When issues were 
raised and problems needed solving, he 
wanted facts, all the facts of God and all 
those knowable to man, and action based on 
them. . . . Dr. Rincker always tried to take 
the long-run view in considering the welfare 
of our Church and its schools. His loyalty 
reached beyond the provincial; his vision 
stretched beyond past milestones and present 
horizons. Here, in sum, in the best and real 
sense, was an ecumenical man. He was great 
because Christ was great in him. The 
church at large, the schools of that church, 
his own school which he loved so dearly, 
will long miss him.” 

Originally called as a teacher of history 
and English, Dr. Rincker taught religion, 
sociology, and economics after assuming the 
presidency in 1936, His rich background as 
a student of secular subjects and of religion 
enabled him to speak interestingly on a 
variety of topics. He was in great and. con- 
tinual demand as lecturer and preacher. 
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His familiarity with theoretical and prac- 
tical phases of school life was recognized and 
utilized by the Board for Higher Education. 
In a recent communication devoted to a re- 
view of Dr. Rincker’s contributions to our 
synodical educational program, the following 
observations were made by Professor Martin 
J. Neeb, Executive Secretary of the Board: 

“Tt seems to me that all of Dr. Rincker’s 
contacts with the work of this Board were 
characterized by a great calm and confidence 
as he faced the problems in ministerial and 
teacher training. This was particularly evi- 
dent in the fact that he participated very 
actively in the discussions in the sessions 
which the Board would have with the Ad- 
visory Council. He often spoke in surpris- 
ingly eloquent terms but rarely seemed ex- 
cited by the prospects of the adoption or 
the rejection of the position which he advo- 
cated. On the basis of that deeply fixed 
behavior pattern, I would say that he ex- 
hibited an abiding faith that God would 
bless the outcomes if He had need of what- 
ever was being discussed. 

“We have all suffered a great loss and 
pray that the Lord will continue to give us 
equally effective leadership in this work, 
which is so important to the future welfare 
of the Church.” 

Despite the high honors that came to him 
Dr. Rincker always remained human and ap- 
proachable. Students felt free to consult 
with him in regard to any religious or aca- 
demic question. In an impressive memorial 
sermon in the college chapel on February 3 
Prof. C. A. Hardt reminded the student as- 
sembly: “Dr. Rincker’s first concern was to 
have you remain friends of Jesus, your 
Savior. His main objective was that you 
should grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of your Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. That 
must have been apparent from his sermons, 
chapel addresses, and private conversations. 
. . . He was interested, however, not only 
in your spiritual and moral life, but also in 
your mental and scholastic development. 
The question: “How is so-and-so doing?’ was 
almost always on his lips. He set aside entire 
faculty meetings to discuss the standing of 
various students. He was interested not only 
in brilliant students, but also and especially 
in the student who, though moderately 
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gifted, possessed a good character and will- 
ingness to do his best. He was the first and 
the last to plead, ‘Can’t we do something 
for that boy?’ He was your friend. Remem- 
ber him as such.” 

Equally notable was Dr. Rincker’s success 
in preserving pleasant faculty relationships. 
Any man on the faculty could go to him at 
any time and be sure of a genuinely sincere 
interest and careful hearing in regard to the 
problems of his department. 

The funeral sermon, delivered by Rev. 
Arthur H. Oswald, President of the South 
Wisconsin District, was printed in full in the 
Concordia Courier of February 10. The 
funeral service was attended by synodical 
officials and by representatives of colleges 
and seminaries in the Synodical Conference. 
Choral selections, under the direction of 
Mr. Harold E. Albers, were sung by the 
college chorus and by the Milwaukee A Cap- 
pella Choir. On Semester Day, February 2, 
Rev. Victor Selle of Milwaukee devoted his 
sermon to an appraisal of Dr. Rincker’s work. 
The Milwaukee Journal and the Milwaukee 
Sentinel took editorial note of Dr. Rincker’s 
death. O. C. RuPPRECHT 


DO YOU KNOW? 


A New Teachers’ Conference. — Under 
the sponsorship of the District Board for 
Parish Education the teachers of the Florida- 
Georgia District have made plans to organize 
a conference. The initial steps were taken 
on November 29, 1952, when a group of 
teachers and a representative of the board 
assembled at Fort Lauderdale. 


Baccalaureate Services? — Dr. Lewis A. 
Wilson, New York State Commissioner of 
Education, has issued a formal ruling that 
baccalaureate services in public school build- 
ings are in violation of the State Constitu- 
tion. 


Training Christian Laymen,— Dr. Reu- 
ben W. Hahn, Executive Secretary of 
Synod’s Student Service Commission, states 
that Lutheran service centers have been set 
up by The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod on more than 1,000 university and 
college campuses. These centers serve ap- 
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proximately 25,000 college students. The 
object of the program is to train college- 
educated laymen for work in the present- 
day Church. 

Central District School Figures for 1952. 
— The following report was extracted from 
the Central District News. There are 106 
parish schools operating in the District. Ten 
schools are open only 160—169 days a year; 
fifteen, 170—179 days; and eighty-one, 180 
to 190 days. Nine schools furnish books, 
74 rent books, and in 23 schools the pupils 
furnish their own. 

Called and installed male teachers receive 
an average annual salary of $3,334.80, with 
free house figured as worth one fourth of 
the cash salary. Male students and tem- 
porarily employed men average $2,374.50. 
Regular women teachers (teacher college 
graduates and those who have taught many 
years ) average $2,468.60 a year. Emergency 
teachers, including only those who teach the 
full day and receive at least $75 a month, 
average $1,831.70 a year. 

Twenty-eight schools operate their own 
busses, five charter busses, one furnishes 
auto transportation, 33 use township busses, 
four use transportation by parents, and 35 
did not report this item. 

Exit: Little Red Schoolhouse. — There has 
been a decrease of nearly 180,000 one- 
teacher schools from 1919 to 1950. Like- 
wise, through the process of consolidation, 
the number of school districts has been 
reduced considerably. The most drastic re- 
ductions in the number of school districts 
were: Illinois from 11,955 to 8,658 in 
6 years; and Missouri from 8,327 to 4,838 
in 8 years. In 1951 the number of school 
districts per State varied from 17 in Dela- 
ware and 24 in Maryland to 6,769 in Ne- 
braska and 6,479 in Minnesota. 

For Better Living. — Two of every three 
New York City high school teachers hold 
part-time jobs. Their school pay ranges from 
$8,000 to $6,300. The contention is that the 
additional income is needed to make ends 
meet. The New York situation is not ex- 
ceptional or unusual. In several of the 
larger cities of the United States at least 
half of the public school teachers have jobs 
which provide added remuneration. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: John F. Choitz, Emil H. Deffner, Leonard J. Dierker, John W. Klotz, August 
H. Lange, Paul T. Luebke, Albert V. Maurer. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


LUTHERAN DICTIONARY. By Walter Lieder. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1952. 50 cents, net. 


This convenient handbook defines on 41 pages 586 terms pertaining to the Bible, 
Luther’s Catechism, history, Confessions, church bodies, liturgy, and architecture of the 
Christian Church in general and of the Lutheran Church in particular. 

The pronunciation of each word is clearly shown. For the city of Worms two 
pronunciations are given: wirmz, vorms. We should prefer the second and mark the 
letter o as in stérms. Instead of the definition of propitiation, though not theologically 
wrong, we would prefer the following as a little more exact: “A Latin derivative denoting 
Christ’s atoning sacrifice, which made God favorable to us (1 John 2:2). In Rom. 3:25 
it refers to Christ as our Mercy-seat. See MERCY-SEAT.” 

Of the symbolism I. H. S. two Greek and two Latin interpretations are given. We are, 
of course, happy to note that in the definition of inspiration of the Scriptures verbal as 
well as plenary inspiration is upheld, and that under justification both objective and 
subjective justification are well defined. The Antichrist is defined as “the great enemy of 
Christ and Christianity,” foretold especially in 2 Thess, 2:3-12, and then information is 
given as to the person whom the Lutheran Confessions declare to be the Antichrist. 

A. FE. 


ESTABLISHING THE CONVERTS. By Arthur C. Archibald. The Judson Press, Phil- 
adelphia, 1952. 108 pages, 745%. $2.00. 

The distressing situation “that the churches are being weakened by their losses at a rate 
that is undermining the significance of their gains” impelled the author to write this book. 

Dr. Archibald possesses the rare gift of packaging a whole volume in a single phrase 
or sentence. Some of the eleven chapters are significantly titled: 1. The Hole in the Sack. 
2. Who Is at Fault? 3. Conserved to What? 5. He Worships and Stands Fast. 8. He Shares 
and Is Enriched. 9. He Witnesses and Is Made Strong. 11. The Lapsed Church Member 
Can Be Recovered. 

Facts and figures in the first chapter pointing up the prevailing situation during the 
past two and one-half decades jar the complacency of the reader. As an example we cite 
only the finding that nearly 40 per cent of the evangelistic recruits of all major denomina- 
tions are lost to the Church within seven years of their reception. 

Quote: “One must not discount, even by suggestion, the importance of recruiting new 
members for Christ and His Church.” Yet the author states emphatically: “Evangelism, 
we repeat, is not enough. We have become so enamored of numbers that we have lost 
sight of our responsibility for training the converts whom we have received into our 
fellowship.” 

Pastors, teachers, and board members will find this book packed with ideas and 
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practical suggestions on what they “can do to conserve the results of their evangelistic 
efforts.” 

Dr. Archibald writes from experience. His services include a number of successful 
pastorates, and at present he is the director of Evangelism and Stewardship for the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Baptist Association. L.J-D. 


EDUCATION 


FILM AND EDUCATION. Edited by Godfrey M. Elliott. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1948. 597 pages. $7.50. 


Film and Education is a very complete treatise on the educational uses of the 16mm. 
motion picture. Instead of being the product of one man, it is the product of the editor 
and 36 other experts. Often in such a book there is a great deal of spottiness; some sections 
are well done, and others are poorly done. But in Film and Education this is not the case. 
The sections are uniformly well written. It is inevitable, though, that there should be 
some variation in the general pattern. In some sections particular films are mentioned and 
sources given; in others this is not done. Some of the sections also discuss problems of film 
production, though the preface states that throughout the emphasis is to be film application 
and utilization. 

The treatment of the various topics is well balanced. Not only are the advantages of 
films stressed, but also the disadvantages and problems of films are discussed. In fact, 
in the section on religious films it almost seems as if the latter are overemphasized. 
Repeatedly the reader is reminded that educational films are to be used for teaching and 
not for entertainment — a reminder that all users of educational films need. 

One whole section of the book, consisting of 18 chapters, is devoted to the use of films 
in particular subject-matter fields. Another section is devoted to the use of educational 
films outside the classroom. This section includes a chapter on the use of films in religious 
education. Another section deals with educational films abroad. 

The book is a mine of information and suggestions. It should be valuable for reference 
purposes. It seems, however, that in an effort to be complete, the editor has included 
sections which are of little real importance and interest to the classroom teacher. This 
increases not only the size of the book, but also its price. J. W.K. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING MATERIALS. Nashville, Tenn.: Division of 
Surveys and Field Services. George Peabody College for Teachers, 1952. viii and 
194 pages. $1.00. 
This publication is the fifth in a series of editions of Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials. This edition contains 2,521 entries. Most items are free, though some cost up 
to fifty cents. A must for a schoolteacher. J.C 


LEARNING TO KNOW YOUR PUPILS. By Edith S. Greer and George E. Rotter. 
Lincoln, Nebr.: The University Publishing Company, 1951. 96 pages. 

Every teacher with some experience will agree that learning to know the pupils is one 
of the most important requirements for good teaching. Not every teacher, however, has 
recognized the opportunity and help possible in learning about pupils before school starts. 

The present little book stresses this technique simply and clearly. It also emphasizes 
the possibilities in learning to know pupils during the first month of school. In these two 
respects this book differs from many other volumes that deal with studying children. 
Learning to know pupils during the school year is also given detailed attention. While 
other books concentrate on this general problem, the authors of this publication have done 
teachers a real service by directing attention to, and giving direction for, learning about 
pupils before they come to school and as they pass through the orientation period. 

Another simple but frequently neglected procedure in guidance giver. constant attention 
in this book is the combination of getting information and using this information in working 
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with children. Beginning teachers especially will find this manual most helpful because 
it gives them the needed directions for studying children without lengthy approaches and 
even more tedious expositions, which make some books reading problems rather than 
practical manuals. A.V. M. 


ART AND THE CHILD. By Marion Richardson. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennet Co., Inc., 
1946. 88 pages and 39 plates. $1.86. 

The author relates personal experiences as a child, student, and art teacher in a slightly 
gushing style. She describes how she discovered the essential ingredient of true art, how 
she awakened and sustained creative imagination and expressive art efforts in children, 
and how amid a prejudiced society she was able to carry on. “She realized that skill is 
born of delight —to draw something which you do not love is to lose half your skill.’ 

This book may be an inspiration to a diffident art teacher still clinging to conventional 
concepts of art education. E. H. D. 


ART AND CRAFTS IN OUR SCHOOLS. By C. D. Gaitskell, M. A., D. Paed. Peoria, Ill: 
Chas. A. Bennet Co., Inc., 1949. 62 pages. 68 cents. 


Let us once for all turn aside from the common error that school art is a special subject 
for special talent. We heartily subscribe to the author’s statement: “Important as it may 
be to have children produce the best art of which they are capable, the art produced is 
actually a by-product. The most important product of an art program is a properly educated 
child, and not a piece of art or craftwork.” 

Short as this treatise is, it embodies a surprising quantity of clearly expressed. historical, 
psychological, and aesthetic facts; suggestions for activity programs, methods, materials, 
and correlations; and directions for avoiding pitfalls and for appraising results. The six 
chapters deal with some trends in art education, the picturemaking program, design in 
picturemaking, the craft program, group activities, and appraisal. E. H. D. 


ART EDUCATION IN THE KINDERGARTEN. By Charles D. Gaitskell and Margaret 
R. Gaiskell. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennet Co., Inc., 1952. viii + 40 pages. 44 cents. 
One can learn why art in the kindergarten is so universal, so indispensable, from this 
little volume. It presents a brief digest of the most significant discoveries made in an 
investigation over a period of two years in which 9,000 children of four to six years 
of age took part who were enrolled in 425 kindergartens in the Province of Ontario. 
The six chief topics discussed are: The Significance of Art Education, The Art Expressions 
of Children in the Kindergarten, The Physical Setting and the Materials for Art Education 
in the Kindergarten, Subject Matter for Art Activities in the Kindergarten, Motivation of 
Children in the Kindergarten, and Guidance of Kindergarten Children Performing Art 
Activities. EB. H. D. 


SoctaL SCIENCE 


THE FAMILY, By Willard Waller, Revised by Reuben Hill. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1951. xviii+-637 pages. $5.75. 

Begun by the author before his death and completed by his posthumous “collaborator,” 
this book is virtually a complete rewriting of the author’s earlier edition. Considering the 
family from the standpoint of a unity of interacting personalities, each with a history, the 
writers state that “. . . the family is a unity of habits and sentiments . . . a number of 
human lives not only mixed together, but compounded with one another. If we can 
understand well enough the relations of human beings in the family, we shall not need 
to concern ourselves with the study of the family as an institution, because these relation- 
ships in their totality are the institution,” (Pp. 6, 7.) This treatment of the middle-class 
American family, therefore, following an introductory chapter entitled “Studying the 
Family,” concerns itself with relationships among family members in five major areas: 
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“Life in the Parental Family: Imposed Relationships,” “Mate Finding: Establishing Rela- 
tionships,” “Marriage: The Established Status,” “Parenthood: Imposing Relationships,” 
and “Family Disorganization: Breaking Relationships.” The book closes with a chapter 
concerning proposed changes in family designs. 

Containing much helpful information and offering insight into the study of the family, 
this book should be of value to Lutheran pastors and teachers in spite of its complete 
disregard of the church and religion as contributing factors in healthy family relationships. 

PAGE: 


SOCIAL TREATMENT IN PROBATION AND DELINQUENCY. By Pauline V. Young. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. Second Edition. Pages xxvi + 536. $7.00. 
As indicated by its subtitle, “Treatise and Casebook for Court Workers, Probation 
Officers, and Other Child Welfare Workers,” this book is a rather technical, though quite 
readable, presentation of a specific aspect of the social disorganization of youth. Although 
writing from a sociological standpoint, the author has nevertheless not overlooked psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, educational, and other viewpoints. There are four major divisions in 
the book: I. The Social Case Study of Unadjusted Youth and Parents, II. Legal Aspects 
of Probation, III. Dynamics of Social Therapy in Work with Unadjusted Youth and 
Parents, and IV. Utilization of Community Resources in the Work with Unadjusted Youth 
and Parents. Analysis of both the social and legal aspects of the work of the juvenile court, 
the probation department, and the juvenile police bureau; the numerous case histories; 
the discussion of processes and techniques in the treatment of juvenile delinquency; and 
the author’s simple and lucid style all help make this volume one which would be valuable 
to teachers, pastors, and others interested in work with young people. P.-L. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE LANGUAGE GROWTH: SCHOOL INFLUENCES.” 
By Ruth G. Strickland. Elementary English, December, 1952, pages 474—481. 

The child’s growth in language in the elementary school is influenced by a number 
of factors. 

The teacher’s voice, vocabulary, enunciation, pronunciation, choice of words, and 
sentence structure influence the children in a variety of ways. 

The peer group begins to compete with the teacher when the child turns eight and 
thereafter continues to the point where children find themselves in serious conflict between 
loyalty to teacher and accepted behavior of the group. 

The school environment and atmosphere often inhibit rather than advance language 

owth. 
es The school influences children through books in four ways: (1) provision of a quantity 
of books with time to use them, (2) help in developing reading skill, (3) guidance in 
selection and use of reading materials, (4) therapy which may be needed. 

A well-developed article by a professor of education at Indiana university. 


“THE ILLUSION OF AMERICAN OMNIPOTENCE.” By W. D. Brogan. Harper's, 
December, 1952, pages 21—28. 

An authority on American and world history warns Americans against believing that 
America is responsible for, or can influence, everything that happens everywhere in 
the world. 

“THE PERSON AND THE ISSUES. WHAT IS EDUCATION?” By John E. Riley. 
Vital Speeches of the Day, January 15, 1953, pages 214—216. 

Mr. Riley’s introductory sentence is: “Perhaps, there has been no time in history when 

pressures upon the intelligent man have been as great as they are today.” 
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He points to pressure of appeal, “as the sense world combines with scientific invention 
and high pressure advertising to thrust upon us more powerful cars, more colorful homes 
with deeper foam rubber, bigger television sets, and more buttons and gadgets.” 

The pressure of mass is depicted in size of buildings, factories, planes, debt, our one 
world, which almost overwhelm us. 

The third pressure, the widening universe with the “strange terrifying opening up of 
the microcosm in the atomb bomb and the stretching out of the macrocosm before our 
telescopes and our space ships.” 

The fourth, emotion, against which we develop mechanical rather than moral protection. 

The fifth, moral pressures so conflicting sometimes as to seem to cancel out one another. 

It is the author’s firm conviction that only God can help. Le. 


Our Contributors 
W. A. PoEHLER, president of Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn. 


GERTRUDE DoEDERLEIN, kindergarten teacher of the Ev. Lutheran Church of St. Luke, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Maktin F, Lvuesxe, principal of Immanuel Lutheran School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Turo. G. STELZER, professor of Music and Education, Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. 


MartrHew N. Lunpguist, lecturer in Music, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


Summoned to Rest 


Artuur F, KiexHAEFEr, Beatrice, Nebr., suddenly on October 20, 1952. He had served 
as Lutheran teacher for 45 years. His last two charges were Bremen, Kans., and York, Nebr. 


Martin W. MUELLER, Farmington, Mo., on November 3, 1952, at the age of nearly 63. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher, principal, organist, and choirmaster for 42 years at 
Marwood, Pa., Cabot, Pa., and Farmington, Mo. From 1917 to 1919 he had served in the 
United States Army in France and Germany. In 1946 ill health required him to relinquish 
his teaching duties, but he continued to serve as organist and choirmaster and as secretary 
to the pastor. 


Paut Emi Atrrep Dorn, Minneapolis, Minn., on November 28, 1952, at the age 
of 69. He had served as Lutheran teacher for 87 years at Tacoma, Wash.; Lewiston, Minn.; 
and Gibbon, Minn. Consideration for his health caused him to retire in 1948. 


Tueopore L, F, Derrner, Chicago, IIl., on November 26, 1952, at the age of 88. 
He had taught a total of 50 years at the following charges: Mascoutah, Ill.; Millstadt, IIL; 
Belleville, Ill; Bethlehem, Altamont, IIl.; and Immanuel, Lincoln, Nebr. Since 1984 he 
had lived in retirement. 


C. F. Aucusr Lonr, Huntington, Ind., on December 20, 1952, at the age of 55. He had 
served the Church as Lutheran teacher and principal for a period of 87 years at the 
following charges: St. Matthew’s, Cleveland, Ohio; Emmaus, Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
St. Peter, Huntington, Ind. Since 1950 he had been a member of the Central District 
Board for Parish Education. 


Leroy C. Rincxer, Milwaukee, Wis., suddenly of a heart attack on January 28, 1953, 
at the age of 56. He had spent his entire career of 80 years after his graduation from 
Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, as a teacher and administrator at one of our synodical 
schools for training workers in the Church—our Concordia College in Milwaukee — 
first as assistant professor, then as professor, and since 1986 as president of the school. 
Last year Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, had conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. 


